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W are the lakes and streams 
that do not float Old Town 
Canoes and few are the Americans 


who do not know them. 


Worthy canoes they are, too, 
fashioned with the patient care of 
the crafty Indian, with modern 
safety requirements. 


Old Town Canoes are made in a 
far comer of the United States— 
Old Town, Maine—but advertis- 
ing has exploited their merits in 


four quarters of the globe. Their 
sale depends more upon advertis- 
ing than do many articles and we 
feel distinctly complimented . in 
being entrusted with the account. 


Volume of sales dictates Old 
Town Canoe Co. advertising ex- 
penditure; and when we remark 
that during our connection 
this expenditure has rapidly in- 
creased, perhaps you will find a 
reason for our client's satisfaction 
and confidence in Ayer Service. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Chicago 





(This is Advertisement Number Forty-six of a Series.) 
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The Jump in Food Stuffs 


When millions of men stop 
productive labor and _ start 
fighting, the balance of pro- 
duction and consumption gets 
upset. 

The world must have its 
three meals a day regardless. 
And production cut down, 
must pay more for them. 

The European war is a re- 
grettable waste of men and 
money, but meanwhile we 
must continue the even tenor 
of our way and take conditions 
as we find them. 

And the most evident con- 
dition is that the farmer will 
get more money for his labors 
and be in still better. position 
to consume manufactured 
goods. 

Moreover no haunting fear 
of losing his job or business 
tightens his purse strings. 

Think it over. 

¢ 4-2 

Standard Farm Papers 
reach the class of farmers who 
are progressive in their meth- 
ods—who- are __sincreasing 
their yields per acre. 

Practical farmers know that 
the papers which editorially 


appeal are the papers dealing 
directly and intelligently with 
the problems of the section or 
division of farming with which 
they are most concerned, 

Among this class of far. 
mers Standard Farm Paper 
circulations, though already 
reaching one out of every two 
or three farmers in a’ section, 
are steadily increasing. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Sunderd Fern Pou 


The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Farm The Breeder’s Gazette 
be ——- 
‘aper allaces’ Farmer 
P . Kansas Farmer 
of Progressive Farmer 
Missouri Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 


Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, _ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 

119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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What a *‘Big Business” Owes 
to Advertising 


An Authorized Interview by Thaddeus S. Dayton With 


- George Bruce Cortelyou 


company of New York, Former Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


President, the Consolidated Gas 


YEAR or so ago—such a 

short time back that the situ- 
ation is practically one of to-day 
—a corporation in a city of the 
Middle West found itself sud- 
denly and sharply attacked in the 
newspapers. The onslaught was 
unjust and uncalled for. But its 
force and effect were none the less 
severe. It came out with impres- 
sive headlines, launched like a 
thunderbolt. The officials of the 
company took quick counsel 
among themselves. Almost imme- 
diately a message went to New 
York over “long distance,” sum- 
moning an advertising expert by 
first train. 

His mission was “to present the 
company’s side,” to “tell its story.” 
Under his guidance there were no 
heated, protesting denials in the 
form of interviews from presi- 
dent, vice-president or general 
manager, but pages and half pages 
of display advertising quickly fol- 
lowing each other—simple, con- 
vincing facts, In not one of. these 
advertisements was there a word 
of bitterness or of controversy. 
The company simply made plain 
what it was doing and what it 
planned to do. It set forth its re- 
sources and its limitations. Each 
advertisement showed out as 
prominently and as effectively as 
any article of the attack—for the 
first broadside was followed by 
others, 

George B. Cortelyou, formerly 
Secretary of the Treasury, before 
that the first Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor—and incidentally 
one of the best friends advertising 


has in the entire country—told his 
story as he sat the other day in 
the private office of the president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. Mr. Cortelyou had 
been asked to talk on “The Men- 
ace of Judgment by Default,” how 
attacks in newspapers or else- 
where, or some proposed legisla- 
tion, may endanger a corporation 
seriously: the reading: public see- 
ing only one side of the question 
—that against the corporation; 
how, in a number of cases, an 
adequate remedy seems to be 
found in advertising—buying 
space in newspapers for the com- 
pany to have its own say. A bet- 
ter man to talk on this subject 
could scarcely be found, for when 
Mr. Cortelyou stepped into the 
presidency of the Consolidated 
Gas Company a few years ago one 
of the first things he did was to 
start advertising, presenting 
briefly, concisely, what the com- 
pany was, in four-column “copy,” ° 
a third to a quarter of a page 
space for each advertisement. 

Asked for his views on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Cortelyou first told the 
story above. Then he quietly 
added : 

“They did the next best thing.” 

These six words gave the key- 
note. 

“The next best thing,” the gas 
company executive went on, in 
his frank, unaffected way, “the 
attack having been made, was at 
once to deal candidly with the 
people, to put the corporation’s pe- 
sition so simply and plainly that 
they would read and understand it. 


Table of Contents on page 98 
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“The best thing would have 
been for the company itself to 
have made the first impression. 
Then any attack that came would 
have tad mach less force. If you 
or anyone knows anything about 
a man and you hear charges or ac- 
cusations against him, they are apt 
to carry much greater weight than 
if you know him favorably and 


steadily been doing. It took time 
for these to be realized, especially 
as the tendency was to be preju- 
diced the other way. The fant 
was that the people and the gas 
company had never been ‘made 
acquainted.’ 

“The idea to-day of the big 
corporation, especially the com. 
pany that comes very close to the 
people from the very 
nature of its product 








We want you to see this 


and is practically a 
part of their lives, is 
very different from 
that of even a few 
years ago, 

“T have spoken of 
the ‘first impression’ 
It is more important 
that a corporation 
shall have made a 
definite impression. It 
must be thought of, 
not casually, but fre- 
quently, by the public, 
and this impression 





Baking Demonstration 


For that reason it 1s being given daily from 8 A. M. 
to 6 P M. at our centrally located GAS APPLIANCE 
DISPLAY ROOMS, No. 30 East 42d St., southwest 
corner of Madison Ave. itions will continue 
this week and next week only. 

Not only is every housewife mterested in good 
Baking, but 80, too. is every proprietor of a Bakery, 
Restaurant or Hotel and the chef in every Ciub. 

We have a baker at the above address who is using 
en oven that bakes 48 loaves of bread an hour. The 
oven uses less than 100 feet of gas during that t'me. 
The oven does all kinds of baking and under whole- 
some and hygienic conditions. We rent or sel) these 
ovens 

De not content yourself with watching the baking 
processes through the window. Go into the DISPLAY 
ROOMS and watch the baker at close range. Ask every 
question that you may consider necessary. 


“The Right Way Is the Gas Way” 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


GEO B CORTELYOU, President. 








must be a favorable 
one. Then, if attacks 
do come, there is no 
need of the company 
justifying itself. The 
impress.on made will 
go a long ways in 
weakening such at- 
tacks if they come, 
and in_ smoothing 
away any dissatisfac- 
tion. - Such troubles 
and difficulties as may 
arise from day to day 
are much easier to 
handle, too. 

“What a few years 
ago, in many cases, 
was a hidden power, 
big, bulky and myste- 


EXAMPLE OF THE TENDENCY TO USE CONCRETE FACTS 


rious, is now the re 
RATHER THAN GENERALITIES IN COPY ¢ 


verse. It is personal- 
ized. and humanized. 
The men at its head are known 
Is there any question of the 


are familiar with his record. It is 
the same with corporations as with 
men. 


“In the case I have mentioned 
this company in the West turned 
the tide of criticism and public 
opinion in its favor. It had right 
on its side and its series of adver- 
tisements finally brought people 
over. But it was done against a 
heavy handicap. The people of 
that city had never been told the 
good things the company had 


handicap in a corporation’s favor, 
rather than against it, under such 
conditions as these? 

“But it is not enough to create 
merely a general good impression 
of a company. That is only the 
first step. Next comes the build 
ing up of friendly relations. This 
is getting the public acquainted 
with what you are doing. 
frankest possible dealing with the 
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FREDERICK PALMER 


acknowledged to be the greatest 
living American War corres- 
pondent, has jumped from Mex- 
ico to Europe in the exclusive 
service of Everybody’s. 


With a unique campaign ex- 
perience to guide him and a 
knowledge of modern warfare, 
possessed by no other American 
Mr. Palmer is the one man 
supremely qualified to interpret 
European happenings for 
Everybody’s readers. 


His writings will appear no- 
where else. 


The Ridgway Company 
New York 
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people in thorough publicity cam- 
paigns is the way this is accom- 
plished—educating them in an in- 
teresting way in your field. You 
first make it plain what your com- 
pany’s service is and how it oper- 
ates to give this service, generally, 
clearly, in a very few words, so 
that the facts stand out. After 
this comes the time to announce 
the big features, and every now 
and’ again there will be something 
new to tell about. 
LAVISH EXPENDITURES NOT 
NECESSARY 

“By this I do not mean the ex- 
penditure of great sums of money 
in advertising, That is never nec- 
essary. It is true that every year 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are recklessly wasted in advertis- 
ing. It is equally true that many 


hundreds of thousands more are 
wisely and conservatively spent. 
For a large service corporation, 
for example, one intimately con- 
cerned with the public as individ- 
uals, to put its business properly 
before the people is not at all a 


costly proposition, relatively. There 
are times to advertise, and times 
when it would be foolish to do so. 
The corporation must study these 
times. 

“Tf a corporation does not lay 
such a foundation and does not 
present its personality in a favor- 
able light, exactly as it is and as 
it wants to be considered, then 
when need comes it must hurried- 
ly build itself up in the public's 
mind—not an impossible matter, 
of course, but much more d.ff- 
cult. There is no comparison be- 
tween the two methods. Both have 
the same end, but one is a sharp 
defense that has the element of 
danger and risk in it—though no 
well-planned advertising cam- 
paign, even at such a juncture, is 
apt to fail; the other has the 
strong position, no matter what 
may come up. 

“In addition, the corporation 
that puts itself into plain and fre- 
quent record on the printed page 
has gained another distinct advan- 
tage. It has increased by th’s very 
advertising the sale of its product, 
even if this be merely what is 
nowadays called ‘service,’ and 


INK 


even if it has no competitors I 
am often asked why, with no com. 
petition and selling a necessity, g 
company like ours needs to adver. 
tise. The reason is very simple 
There are many uses of gas thai 
people probably know about, byt 
yet never think of until they are 
brought to their attention, By ad- 
vertising it is poss.ble to get them 
more and more interested in gas 
so they will burn more of it, It 
is not sO many years ago, when 
you come to recall it, that gas, in 
every American c.ty, was thought 
of only as a mysterious conveni- 
ence coming up out of a pipe from 
somewhere for use after dark, 


ONE OF MR. CORTELYOU’S FIRST 
POLICIES 


“Advertising has always inter- 
ested me, and for many years | 
have kept closely in touch with its 
developments. When I entered 
the management of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, advertising 
was one of my first policies to be 
put into effect. I had very definite 
ideas how to make use of it.” 

It is interesting to note here that 
the Consolidated Gas Company's 
advertisements, start:ng soon after 
Mr. Cortelyou came into office, 
were pioneer advertisements for a 
company of this kind in a big 
American city, They began to be 
widely commented upon as soon 
as they appeared and aroused wide 
discussion as to their practical 
value. Mr. Cortelyou’s purpose of 
building up a popular appreciation 
of his company in this way was 
scarcely understood at first. But 
the advertisements were interest- 
ing and everyone read them. A fea- 
ture from the first, and a distinct- 
ly new idea in corporation man- 
agement, was having this phrase 
at the end of every ad: “Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New 
York, Geo. B, Cortelyou, Presi- 
dent.” Mr. Cortelyou’s idea here 
was that it would be a valuable as- 
set for the company to have it 
widely known who was the re- 
sponsible head—that it would per- 
sonalize the organization as tt 
never had been possible to do be- 
fore. This aroused distinct inter- 
est, and Printers’ INK commetit 
upon it at the time, Mr. Cortelyou, 
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T is difficult to judge any campaign by 
the part of it that you see in mediums. 
The work that goes on underneath or 
behind the scenes is just as important as, 

and often more important than, the part 
that is seen by the public. 

An Atlantic liner is visualized by the part 
of its hull that shows above the water-line 
—the rigging, smokestacks, and so forth— 
but a liner would never reach its port ex- 
cept for the engines, boilers, propellers and 
rudder beneath the water-line which, taken 
with the rest of the ship, produce an efh- 
cient carrier. 

So it is the careful planning, the work done 
on jobber and dealer, the house organs, mail 
series and printed matter, the way the sales 
man presents the goods to the dealer and a 
thousand other things, sometimes neglected, 
which make the general advertising that 
appears in magazines and newspapers, on 
billboards and in street cars, as effective as 

it should be. All advertising is consummated 
in the dealer’s store. Unless it results in the 
actual sale of the goods over the counter to 
the consumer, it is a failure, no matter how 
brilliant or spectacular or clever it may be. 

You may take this as our creed in adver- 

tising work. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Avenue 42\ New York 


t 
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immediately upon this, writing 
Printers’ INK a very interesting 
letter, which was published. As 
this executive’s ideas to-day have 
developed from the theories he 
held then, proved by the experi- 
ence with these advertising cam- 
paigns, what he now says, in the 
light of the first “copy” produced, 
has unusual practical value. 

It should be noted that for the 
advertisements this company has 


INK 


tom of the picture were a moun. 
tain of coal and train loads of oil 
used in the manufacture of the 
gas. ‘Safeguarding Your Inter. 
ests’ was the third, telling of the 
millions of dollars invested in 
holders and announcing formally 
‘Your company desires to have 
you satisfied.’ 

“‘Gas Mains Show the City’s 
Growth’ was the subject of g 
fourth. Then followed ‘Our Dem- 

onstration ‘ Service! 





TOP ig 
lf [rs ; 


It ts conceded to be one of the most 


Truths About 
The N Meter. 


NSTEAD of being an miricate piece of 
mechanism, the gas meter is very simple 
in ts construction end @ remarkably 
rate instrument. 


about the women 
who go out to give 
free instruction on 
gas ranges. ‘Truths 
About the Meter’ 
came next. ‘Instead 
of being an intricate 
piece of mechanism) 





4 No meter is ever mstalled until it has first been tested as to his 
secursey. The law provides in effect thet « meter not exceeding 2% 


fost shall be regarded as 2 correct meter. 


There is no patent on the meter, and it 18 practically the same to-dey . % 
Inventors have iried hun- in its 
dreds of times and failed 10 improve upon the instrument. If a more perfect = 


as when it wes first brought into wee in 1844 


said the first para- 
graph of this adver. 
tisement, ‘the gas 
meter is very simple 
construction, 


device could be obteined your Gas Company would promptty adopt it 
Unlike any other firm with which you deal, except the electric light company, your Gas Company installs 
#8 measuring device in your hame or place of business, #0 that you may check the amount of your 
of gas, and keep track of any increase or Gecrease in the use of this house 
bold or business item 
Your Ges Office will gladly supply you with instruction cards for reading your meter, tagether with full 
Information concerning lighting, cooking, or heating appliances , of, if requested, am expert will call on you. 


and a remarkably ac- 
curate instrument. 
Later in this adver- 
tisement was said: 








Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


G80. B. CORTELYOU, President 


ONE OF THE ADS BASED ON MR, 


sent out Mr. Cortelyou has taken 
full responsibility. Not that he 
has actually written all or most of 
them, but that he has shaped their 
policy, their general form, their 
evolution, and his name attached 
to them means that he stands 
back of every one of them. 

The man in immediate charge 
of the advertising, reporting di- 
rectly to Mr, Cortelyou, is Robert 
E. Livingston, formerly of the 
New York Herald, who has 
carried out the policy of his chief 
and who has won a reputation 
for solid and original work. 

“*New York’s Gas Supply Has 
Never Failed in 87 Years’ was our 
first advertisement,” said Mr. 
Cortelyou. “We made the point 
here of reliability and adequacy of 
service and showed a view of the 
city in’ 1823 and another in 1910. 
This advertisement was quickly 
followed by another, ‘New York’s 
Gas Service the Best in the 
World.’ This pictured a woman 
lighting a gas-jet and at the bot- 


COKTELYOU’S THEORIES 


“*There is no pat- 
ent on the meter, and 
it is practically the 
same to-day as when 
it was first brought into use in 
1844, Inventors have tried hun- 
dreds of times and have failed to 
improve upon the instrument. If 
a more perfect device could be 
obtained, your gas company would 
promptly adopt it.’ 


CONSOLIDATED’S USE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PAPERS 


“One important detail of this ad- 
vertising of ours has been that we 
have gone in the foreign papers of 
New York very extensively and 
continuously: into the Jewish, 
German, Italian, Polish, Greek and 
others, varying our advertisements 
a little as seemed best to suit spe- 
cial conditions and racial customs 
and ideas. This foreign-paper ad- 
vertising has proved of the great- 
est value to us and has enabled our 
company to be understood better 
than in any other way. In a city 
like New York, advertising that 
does not take count of these for- 
eign papers cannot thoroughly 
reach the masses. If a corpora- 
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“I'm Using All The 
Circulation I Need” 


Granted. Perhaps you’re using more. 

But aren’t you, like many other advertisers, 
buying from two to three times the circula- 
tion you need in order to get half the circula- 
tion of the kind you want? 


Strange to say, advertisers who want small- 
town circulation exclusively use mediums that 
have as many city as small-town readers. And 
what is equally strange, advertisers who want 
all city circulation use the same mediums. 


While Needlecraft cannot help the latter out 
_ of their predicament, it can the former. This 

publication is a valuable ally of the advertiser 
who wants to buy the most small-town circula- 
tion ot the better class that he can get for his 
money. Needlecraft’s 750,000 subscribers are 
of the better class because they are the kind of 
women who have pride—who want to dress 
well, who want to see their children equally 
well dressed and who are just as particular 
about the appearance of their homes. 

As 90% of these 750,000 women who sub- 
scribe for Needlecraft live in towns of 15,000 
and less, it is evident that Needlecraft’s con- 
centrated circulation will do more toward 
establishing advertisers in the small-town 
field than many magazines of much larger but 
“mixed” circulation. 


Needlecraft is only $3.00 per agate line. 
NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Mgr., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
JOHN GRANT, Western Mgr., 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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tion is to gain its full measure of 
success it must reach them, and 
that is one of the chief purposes 
of a big corporation’s advertising. 

“Part of this advertising of our 
company, and an important part, 
is our paper, Gas Logic, of each 
issue‘of which we now send out 
between 40,000 and 50,000 copies. 
It contains many of our own ads, 
as well as much other interesting 
matter. In addition to such ad- 
vertisements as might be gotten 
out at any time, or yearly at regu- 
lar seasons further to popularize 
the company, we watch for op- 
portunities for special occasions. 
When the new law affecting bake 
shops, with particular reference 
to cleanliness, was passed, we put 
out advertisements relating to gas 
ovens and gas fuel generally— 
how clean gas was and how Lttle 
room gas Ovens took up. An ac- 
tive selling campaign followed 
this. When wireless was first 
generally installed on steamships 
we ran the first wireless adver- 
tisement, in the ‘Bulletin’ of the 
Cunarder, Mauretania, It read: 

“ “NOTICE. 

“Mauretania passengers living 
in New York City, by sending 
wireless requests to the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, New York, 
may have gas turned on in their 
homes or apartments in readiness 
for use on arrival. 

“Consolidated Gas Company.’ 

“A number of persons took ad- 
vantage of this.” 

Some of the telling phrases in 
the company’s advertisements, in 
line with this policy of abolishing 
by advertising the menace of bad 
feeling, have been: 

“Baking under ideal conditions.” 

“Ask all the questions you think 
necessary.” 

“If there was ever a time when 
you should use gas it is now. 
Buying coal by the pail is very 
expensive.” 

“Gas is clean and burns only 
when you need it.” 

“Gas is used in more than a 
thousand ways in the industries.” 

“Warmth, comfort and cheer- 
fulness.” 

“You will always be cosy and 
comfortable.” 

“The right way is the gas way.” 


INK 


Big Florida Industry Double 
Appropriation 


Jefferson Thomas, president and gen- 
eval manager of the Thomas Advertis. 
ing Service, Jacksonville, Fla., writes 
Printers’ INK under date of August § 
as follows regarding the attitude of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange in the face of 
the European wars: 

“I have just returned from Tampa 
bringing with me the authority from the 
Florida Citrus Exchange to spend twice 
as much on its advertising campaign 
for the coming season as in any pre- 
ceding year. 

“This, I think, reflects the confidence 
of Florida’s greatest industry in busi- 
ness conditions generally. A very defi 


nite expression of this confidence was 
made in a full-page ad inserted by the 
exchange early this week in the leading 
daily newspapers of its territory,” 


Ralph Pryne With Thos, M, 


Bowers 

Ralph Pryne, formerly 
with Walter G. Bryan in newspaper 
advertising «promotion, has resigned 
from Mr. Bryan’s organization to join 
the staff of the Thos. M. Bowers Advyer- 
tising Agency, Chicago. During his 
association with Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
Pryne has been connected with the ad- 
vertising promotion departments of the 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago Record-Herald, Philadelphia 
North American and the New York 
American, Boston American, the San 
Francisco Examiner and the Los An 
geles Examiner. 


Thomas J. Lipton’s New Ad- 
vertising Manager 
Thomas Crane, Jr., has been ap 
pointed advertising manager for Thomas 
J. Lipton, with headquarters in New 
York. He succeeds M._ Fitzsimmons, 
who has returned to his home in Eng- 

land. 

Mr. Crane entered the employ of Sir 
Thomas Lipton twenty years ago a 
export manager in London. 


associated 


Brownell With Ford Motor Co. 


Charles A. Brownell, for six har 
manager of the Detroit branch ol the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, resigned 
August 1 to go with the Ford Motor 
Company, of Detroit. Mr. Brownell is 
succceded in the J. Walter Thompson 
ofice by Frank W. Farnsworth, for 
merly assistant manager of the Detroit 
branch. 


Shuster Joins Century Co. 


W. Morgan Shuster, for some fime 
treasurer-general of Persia, has 
appointed general manager for the Cen: 
tury Company. Members of the b 
of trustees are George H. Hazen, W. 
Morgan Shuster and George Inness, 
Jr. W. W. Ellsworth remains as prest 
dent of the company. 
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Reasons why you should 
advertise in Scribner's 
Magazine in October, No- 
vember, and December: 


. Colonel Roosevelt’s story of the exploration and discovery of 
the River of Doubt is the most important article from the pen 
of any writer so far this year. It will be widely read and much 
discussed. 


Richard Harding Davis, our most brilliant American war cor- 
respondent, will write for Scribner’s of the great conflict in 
Europe. 


3. Sir Henry Norman, member of Parliament, promises the war of 
the nations from the view-point of the English people. 


4. From Edith Wharton, now in France, will come wonderfully 
vivid pen pictures of the stirring war-time scenes in and about 
Paris. 


. Rear-Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N., describes the opera- 
tion of a great modern war fleet in battle. He writes of the ships 
as almost human. Sixteen full-page pictures of ‘‘ The Fleet’’ in 
the October number. 


. Napoleon’s return from Elba; the excitement in London on 
hearing the news of Waterloo, are described in the Diary of James 
Gallatin, whose father helped to negotiate the Treaty of Ghent. 


7.The late Price Collier, author of ‘‘ England and the English 
from an American Point of View,’’ *‘Germany and the Ger- 
mans from an American Point of View,’’ and ‘‘The West in 
the East from an American Point of View,”’ will have two arti- 
cles on Norway. They are keen observations of the sturdiest 
race of Europe. 


. Fiction. There will be an abundance of the very best short 
stories. 

. Beautiful illustrations in colors and black and white, by the 
great artists of the day. 

. Scribner's Magazine is thoroughly abreast of the times, con- 
structive and vital. 


. It has an enthusiastic and loyal audience in the discriminating 
homes of America, which is the reason for its existence. 


. The Scribner clientele is worth having on your side. 


. The October forms close September 3. The rate is $250 a page. 
Smaller space, pro-rata. It is sold on the news-stands on a non- 
returnable basis. Member of the A. B. C. 
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Insurance Campaign 


Fund Started 


LANS which involve an adver- 

tising campaign, to be carried 
on by the co-operative efforts of 
a number of insurance companies, 
were recently launched in Los 
Angeles, Cal. The first annual 
meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Insurance Congress was 
held in that city, with representa- 
tives of all forms of insurance 
present. 

The keynote of the convention 
was the need of intelligent pub- 
licity for insurance men, and ac- 
cordingly, a fund was _ started 
among thé companies and agencies 
represented, with which to carry 
on such a campaign in California. 
It is hoped by those back of it that 
the movement will spread through- 
out the United States. 

Publicity is vitally needed, it 
was stated, in two different fields. 
First, it is necessary to advertise 
the value of life insurance to the 
“consumer,” and to acquaint the 
average man with the forms and 
plans of the various types. It is 
also necessary that the public se- 
cure a better understanding of the 
insurance companies themselves, 
their manner of work, and their 
place in the community. This is 
especially needed, it was said, to 
prevent ill-advised legislation 
which places prohibitive restric- 
tions on the writing of insurance. 


Healy Leaves the ‘Saturday 
Night” 

W. J. Healy has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Toronto, Ont., 
Saturday Night and the Gagnier Pub- 
lications to enter the newspaper field. 

Mr. Healy was at one time on the 
staff of the Montreal Star and later 
was connected with La Presse, of the 
same city. 


Gibson With “The Gleaner” 


David B. Gibson, for the past three 
years advertising manager of the Law- 
rence Publications—the Ohio Farmer, 
the Michigan Farmer, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer—with headquarters at 
Cleveland, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of The Cleaner, Detroit. 

It is announced that the editorial de- 
partment of The Gleaner will soon be 
moved from Port Huron, Mich., to the 
home offices in Detroit. 


INK 


Against the Watch-Case Guar. 
antee 
The Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Associa. 


tion, meeting at Laporte, Ind, a few 
days ago, gave special attention to the 
questies of “pure jewelry,” and 
a resolution urging the early en; 
by Congress, | the Owen-Cockee welt 
case bill, which would remove the guar. 
antee from watch cases entirely, 

It was reported that many guarantees 
are improperly placed on watch cases 
and other jewelry and the jewelers 
seemed to feel that it would be better 
for the trade generally, as well as for 
the public, if such guarantees were 
abolished, as without them it would be 
harder for irresponsibles to engage in 
the business. In this way better mer. 
chandising practices would come and 
the respeatene dealer, who would stand 
back of his goods, would profit. 


Thinks Baseball Should Be Ad- 
vertised 


Tue New York Evenine Post 
New York, August 1, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article by W. G. Clifford in 
this week’s Printers’ Ink on baseball 
advertising. 

If advertising is good for theatres 
and other forms of amusement, and 
there is no question whatever about its 
value, then there is no reason why base- 
ball should not benefit similarly. 

Emit M. Scuozz, 
Business Manager. 


Willman Chosen by Stude- 
baker 


George L. Willman has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of the Stude 
baker Corporation of America, Detroit. 
Mr. Willman has for the past year been 
in charge of the business management 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, and 
previous to that was assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration under W. S. Pettit. 


Austin, Advertising Manager 
Gray Motor Co. 


William L. Austin, advertising mana- 
ger of the Gray Motor Company, De 
troit, has resigned to become advertis 
ing manager of the Detroit Lubricator 
Company, lubricating devices, radiator 
valves and carburetors. Mr. _ Austin 
was formerly with the O. J. Mulford 
Advertising Company, and _ later with 
the Detroit branch of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


Bowen, Manager for New York 
Agency 


Walter E. Bowen, for many years in 


the advertising business in Boston, 18 
now associated with the Amsterdam 
vertising Agency. of New York, @ 
manager of its Boston office. 
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Time has gone by when advertis- 
ers are impressed with mere cir- 
culation figures. The circulation 
figures of an advertising medium 
are valuable only when taken in 
connection with the individuals 
who make up that circulation. 


One can buy any other two 
newspapers in Philadelphia for 
the price of the Public Ledger, 
yet more than sixty thousand 
Philadelphians buy the Public 


Ledger. 


Turn it over and look at the 
other side. Consider what kind 
of people they are who will not 
let price stand in the way of what 
they consider the best possible 
purchase. What does this par- 
ticular market mean to you ? 


PUBLIC fst LEDGER 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The only two 
cent newspaper 
in Philadelphia 
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ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 
INCORPORATED 


Issued every week cooperatively and simultaneously by and as 
a part of the Sunday editions of the 
Chicago Herald Boston Post Buffalo Courier 


Philadelphia Press Washington Star Detroit Tribune 
Pittsburgh Post 


Minneapolis Journal Baltimore Sun 
New York Tribune Rocky Mountain News Cleveland Leader 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


Send your copy today 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Herald Building, Chicago 
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Known by the 
company he keeps 


Any manufacturer will be 
well satisfied with his asso- 
ciates when represented in 
the Advertising Columns of 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine. In them “the unfair 
competition of the liar” is 
noticeably lacking. 


Gentlemen: 

“TI have answered a great 
many ads. in the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine and 
have found the firms not 
only thoroughly reliable but 
surprisingly generous in the 
way of sending samples of 
their goods. I have unlim- 
ited confidence in any offer 
that they make.”’ 

Yours gratefully, 
Mrs. J. 0. W., Berkeley, Cal. 





Censorship, testing of prod- 
ucts, guaranteed advertise- 
ments and the complaint 
bureau have brought unsat- 
isfactory dealings to a neg- 
ligible minimum. The Reader 
Confidence created has re- 
sulted in immediate and 
cordial welcome to new- 
comers with products that can 
be guaranteed. 


May we tell.you what has been and 
can be atedmplished with $5,000? 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


New York Washington Boston Chicago . 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED 


“Branded With The Dewd Bu: Fa For The Gade” 
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War Should Mean Big Opportun- 
ities For American Advertising 


“17 LTIMATELY—three, four, 

five, no one knows how 
many years hence—America_ will 
have to stand its share of the 
enormous cost of the European 
war,” H. S. Collins, vice-presi- 
dent of the Riker & Hegeman 
Corporation told a Printers’ INK 
representative. “And just for the 
moment, while the banking situa- 
tion is being relieved and there is 
a scramble to get enough ships to 
take care of the export goods 
piling up in our ports, there has 
been a lull. But,” he continued, 
“with these two factors out of the 
way, the early result must be a 
tremendous stimulation of busi- 
ness in America, such as we have 
never had before. I cannot see 


the slightest danger to credit; in 
this regard the Administration 
has acted with wonderful fore- 
sight. and promptitude. It de- 
serves the unbounded gratitude 


of the American people. And, as 
for the other factor, we shall 
have the ships, don’t make any 
mistake about that; the ships will 
be provided, even if the Govern- 
ment has to provide them.” 

At the time Mr. Collins was 
speaking, although its action had 
not been announced, the National 
Foreign Trade Council, which is 
headed by James A. Farrell, 
president of the -United States 
Steel Corporation and comprises 
some of the largest industrial, 
financial, commercial and trans- 
portation interests in the coun- 
try, was appointing a committee 
to secure the ships. THis com- 
mittee was headed by Robert H. 
Patchin, secretary of the council. 
It is somewhat embarrassed by 
some uncertainty as to whether 
the changes which Congress will 
make in the marine registry regu- 
lations will be permanent or only 
temporary. In the latter case, the 
council or their interests repre- 
sented in it might find difficulty 


in disposing of the boats at a 


teasonable price when the present 
17 


restrictions should be reimposed 
after the war. This, however, is 
only a passing embarrassment 
that will be straightened out. 
The bottoms will be provided. 


EFFECT ON ADVERTISING 


“And the effect on advertis- 
ing?” Mr. Collins was asked. 

“It is the American manufac- 
turers’ big chance,” said Mr. Col- 
lins. “If the tariff revenue 
imposed on imports from foreign 
countries falls off to the extent 
of $100,000,000 this year, as pre- 
dicted, that will give some idea of 
the demands of the home market 
which will have to be supplied by 
American manufacturers. Take 
in our own case: we have the 
agency for high-class perfumes 
and other goods of foreign manu- 
facture. We have tried to lay in 
a larger supply of them to take 
care of every call during the war, 
but the prices on all of these can 
hardly help going higher in time. 
The public will then turn to goods 
of domestic preparation and 
manufacture. Importers will feel 
the effects of the war, of course, 
and many exporters to European 
countries will suffer, but on the 
other hand there will be immense 
new ‘markets opened up _ to 
America that have been held by 
the nations now at war. Prices 
will go higher here and the cost 
of living increase but this will be 
offset to a degree by the coming 
prosperity of the country.” 

Mr. Collins’ views are all the 
more significant that they may be 
taken to represent not only the 
Riker & Hegeman Corporation, 
but the other Whelan interests, 
the United Cigar Stores Company 
and the Tobacco Products Cor- 
poration. Meetings to discuss the 
aspect of things were held by all 
of these interests early last week 
and the feeling in all of the meet- 


ings was that of optimism. The 


situation is so vast that there are 
no real precedents to guide 
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American business men, but com- 
mon sense shows that, however 
the loss of war may ultimately be 
distributed over the world, the 
responsibility of taking care of 
an expanding home market and 
supplying the needs of the for- 
eign market is one that must come 
to our manufacturers. We must 
not, it is true, make the misfor- 
tunes of other countries the sub- 
ject of celebration. Nevertheless, 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralasia, South America and the 
United States as well, have wants 
that are as much entitled to be 
supplied as those of the. warring 
countries, and it will fall largely 
to the United States to supply 
them. 

That is the tenor of. opinion 
among manufacturers who have 
looked into the situation. =); 

ADVERTISING AGENTS MEET 

Early last week a meeting of 
advertising agents was held in 
New York City and was attended 
by some twenty-five of them. 

“We felt there was no cause 
for alarm,” said one of the lead- 
ing agents in the country, “but 
we wanted to learn where we all 
stood. The result was reassuring. 
Some foreign accounts are bound 
to draw out for a while, but their 
place ought to be more than taken 
by new domestic accounts. There 
are scores of American manufac- 
turers who have been up against 
the competition of imported 
goods. They have been educated 
to the value of advertising, but 
they have not advertised. The 
cutting off ef foreign competition 
by the European war will furnish 
a compelling reason to them of 
which advertising solicitors will 
not be slow to take civeniees. 
It seems to most of us that we 
are facing a boom the moment the 
uncertainty about foreign trade 
ceases. A decisive battle in 
Europe which will show us the 
way things are going will be fol- 
lowed by a big forward movement 
at home.” 

General 
view. 

John Walter Earle, president of 
the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany says, for example: 


opinion supports the 


INK 


“It would seem to me that the 
war will have a tendency to py 
American business on a site 
footing than it has ever been 
before, and to a certain extent 
lessen the dangers of panicky 
times. 


WILL GAIN FOREIGN TRADE 


“This will be brought by the 
volume of foreign business which 
will obviously be taken over, and 
I hope, held by American busi. 
ness. This export business ig q 
great stabilizer and governor, and 
should ‘yield a greater Profit, 
With European competition crip. 
pled, there is every reason to 
believe that American manufac. 
turers will make the most of their 
opportunity and get a foothold in 
the many foreign markets now 
uninviting, and I am inclined to 
the belief that once we get a 
foothold we _ will more than 
keep it. 

“So far as this company is 
concerned, I am not so optimistic, 
Half of our business is to export 
markets; about forty per cent 
with Europe. But we will make 
every effort to build up a greater 
home market which will as far 
as possible rectify the damage 
wrought our markets abroad. We 
will continue our advertising just 
as soon as conditions quiet down. 
This should be only a matter ofa 
few days now.” 

Percival S. Hill, 


president of 
the American Tobacco Company, 
expressed himself to a represen- 


tative of Printers’ Ink as be 
lieving that the war would have 
no serious effect on business. 
“There is no doubt that eventu- 
ally we will have to stand part of 
the cost, but after things settle 
down again I think there will be 
a decided stimulation in business. 
So far as the tobacco interests 
are concerned, there will be little 
noticeable effect one way or other. 
Of course, the people leaving the 
country will to a certain extent, 
reduce our tobacco consumers at 
home, but not seriously.” 

Asked how long the American 
Tobacco Company expected to 
suspend advertising in mediums 
affected by the excitement, Mf 
Hill replied that so far as he was 
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“THE SUBJECTS TOUCHED UPON IN 
SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, 
ARE ALL IMPORTANT TO THE BUSINESS 
MEN OF TODAY AND INDICATE AN 
ANALYTICAL STUDY OF BUSINESS CON- 
DITIONS AND THE INTENTION ON THE 
PART OF THE BUSINESS WORLD TO 
GET AWAY FROM THE OLD ‘RULE OF 
THUMB’ METHODS AND DIRECT THEIR 
UNDERTAKINGS IN A SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
NER. WE TAKE YOUR MAGAZINE.” 
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able to foresee it would take about 
three weeks for things to get back 
to normal. At the end of that 
period the company will very 
likely resume its advertising on 
its former large scale. 


BENEFICIAL TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The views of John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president of the Inter- 
woven Stocking Company, are 
interesting : 

“If shipping facilities are pro- 
vided there should be qu.-te a busi- 
ness with Europe for American 
manufacturers in certain lines, 
and in the long run, we believe 
the war will prove beneficial to 
American business. 

“Tf it greatly curtails European 
production, it will open to Ameri- 
can manufacturers many foreign 
markets now supplied with Euro- 
pean products. After these for- 
eigners have tried the American- 
made merchandise, they are quite 
Lkely to find it superior to the 
European, and to continue to de- 
mand it. 

“If the war results in great 
sacrifice of human life, it will in 
time, by decreasing surplus popu- 
lation, reduce the cost of living, 
_ for with fewer people on the out- 

side of the earth, there should be 
less effort required of those re- 
maining to secure a__ livelihood. 
This should be more marked in 
Europe than in the United States, 
and should result in lowering of 
European wages, and increase in 
foreign labor in the United States, 
and the necessity for a return to 
higher tariff for the protection of 
the American market against the 
invasion of European-made arti- 
cles at low wage cost. 

“All in all, the United States 
seems to have the best of the 
world’s situation, and while its 
earning power should be less after 
‘ the readjustment period, the pur- 
chasing power of its currency 
should more than correspondingly 
offset the reduction in earnings. 

“Certain particular industries 
which depend upon European- 
made materials, such as dyestuffs, 
attificial silks, etc., may be tempo- 
tarily seriously affected.” 

President A. F, Higgins, of the 
china house of Higgins & Seiter, 


New York, said: “The war will 
undoubtedly give manufacturers 
of American-made wares an un- 
usual opportunity to improve the 
market for their product. Obvi- 
ously it will cripple the imports of 
foreign wares but, of course, a 
good deal depends on the duration 
of the war. While there are prac- 


tically no stocks of the more ex- 
pensive wares, there are big stocks 
of the less expensive wares on 
hand, and I do not look for any 
immediate effect on prices. No 
doubt it will come eventually.” 


TRADE PAPER PUBLISHERS OPTI- 
MISTIC 


At a meeting of the United 
Publishers Corporation, controll- 
ing trade-paper interests in the 
boot and shoe, drygoods, automo- 
bile, hardware, iron, building and 
other fields, held last Wednesday, 
to decide what action should be 
taken in regard to the war, it was 
decided to continue just as though 
conditions were normal. The 
meeting felt that while ill effects 
might come from some quarters, 
they would be offset by the gen- 
eral stimulation of business on the 
way. 

So far as the possible effect on 
the various lines of business is 
concerned a general tone of opti- 
mism is prevalent among the 
trade-paper publishers. The Dry 
Goods Economist looks for the 
upbuilding of the glove and simi- 
lar industries which now have a 
clear field, It is also of the opin- 
ion that jobbers and others sad- 
dled with stocks of embroideries 
and style-affected products. which 
have had to make way for foreign 
goods can now profitably dispose 
of them. Then, too, it should be 
a good thing for the American 
fashions movement. 

So far as the steel industry is 
concerned, the Jron Age does not 
believe that the withdrawal of for- 
eign labor for belligerent armies, 
or the possible curtailment of the 
supply of Russian manganese, will 
affect it. On the contrary it looks 
for a period of stimulation caused 
by increased business and_ the 
opening of fore:gn markets. Simi- 
larly, the American Machinist tells 
Printers’ INK it believes the war 
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the best possible thing that could 
have happened to the machine-tool 
industry. It predicts that prac- 
tically all of the $17,000,000 worth 
of machine tools now sold abroad 
by Germany will be placed with 
those American manufacturers 
who are alert to the opportunity. 
Once gained this market can be 
easily held, because every Ameri- 
can machine tool put to work is a 
builder of repeat business. 

That the automobile industry 
will feel the first effects is The 
Automobile’s opinion. Of the 400,- 
000 cars said to have been made in 
the United States last year, over 
30,000 went to Europe. This mar- 
ket, of course, would be affected 
only temporarily—but to offset 
this loss the American manufac- 
turer will have new markets 
abroad and a greater home market 
caused by increased prosperity 


and the elimination of competition 
from foreign cars. 


GOOD FOR DRUG MANUFACTURERS 


The drug people expect the war 
will go far toward establishing 
, many new manufacturers who will 
take advantage of the withdrawal 
of German and Austrian drugs 
from the home market, and the 
higher prices resulting. Many of 
these drugs could not till now be 
profitably made here. The Phar- 
maceutical Era looks for a decided 
advance in prices and believes 
the war will put the industry on 
its own feet once and for all. In 
the same way the Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal is optimistic over 
the coffee situation. Even in the 
event of interference with the 
Brazilian supply, which is: largely 
under the control of German and 
British capital, it believes the 
Porto Rican output to Spain will 
be diverted to supply the Ameri- 
can market. 

Naturally the export publica- 
tions view the situation with the 
greatest hopefulness, Stephen de 
Csesznak, managing editor and 
publisher of Export American In- 
dustries, the official international 
organ of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, gave out a 
statement in which he said: 

“Our opponents in the world’s 
markets have turned their atten- 


tion from the great fight for the 
world’s trade and are bend 

every effort toward destroyj 

one another in physical conflict 
Their capital is being withdrawn 
from industry and commerce and 
is be.ng directed toward the cause 
of Mars; their men are bein 
drained from the mills, the shops 
and the offices to become human 
targets. Our opponents are seeing 
red, and soon the great overseas 
commerce they have so labori- 
ously built up will have fallén 
away and dwindled to a mere 
shadow of its former volume, ,., 


OPPORTUNITY FOR. OUR MANUFAC- 


TURERS 


“Those who have made a close 
study of the situat.on foresee tre- 
mendous gains in our foreign 
trade. American manufacturers 
have an opportunity to capture the 
foreign markets, not merely for 
the time being but to secure a 
permanent footing that we could 
not possibly have gained in the 
next fifty years under normal con- 
ditions, That will place us far in 
the lead of our foreign competi- 
tors.” 

Harold B. Gregory, editor of 
the paper, added that much of the 
goods we have been shipping to 
England, Germany and _ other 
European countries has been re- 
shipped by exporting houses to 
various sections of the globe and 
while our exports to Europe may 
fall off for a time, the actual loss 
in that direction should not be 
large, for much of the business 
might be retained if American 
manufacturers would seek. the 
customers of these houses in the 
countries not at war. 

Edwin Johnston, editor and pub- 
lisher of the American Exporter, 
said: “It is the chance of a life- 
time for American manufac- 
turers.” 

Dean Johnson, of the New York 
University School of Commerce 
and Finance, and the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, says: 

“America will now be in the 
unique position of being compelled 
to conserve its human resources. 
Seventeen million men have been 
withdrawn from the industrial 

(Continued on page 78) 
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But all the time 
they’re using coal— 


In time of war the first big necessity of a 
navy is coal—at the start of this great 
European war one of the first cries from 
shut-off South America was for coal— 

The mines of the United States must fur- 
nish the great supply of fuel for which 
there is immediate and continual universal 
need. 

The American coal mines are going to 
work on a big task that will mean the 
“burning up” of machinery, equipment and 
supplies— 

Your machinery should help to keep them 
going— 

Offer it to the mines—now. 

The Make-It-Pay Department of Coal 
Age will show you the way to make your 
appeal strongest. Consult it. 


SB NS. 4 


Published by the ing Company, 505 Pearl St., New 
York, also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, American Machinist and Power. 

All members of the A. B. 
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What They 
Ask About 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN advises its readers, 

And its readers advise , THECOoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

The advice of the publication to the reader is rend- 
ered with the aid of a corps of 100 experts. These 
men are skilled officials in government departments, 
agricultural colleges, experiment stations, or actual 
operators of large farms, orchards or other establish- 
ments, each trained to the highest point of efficiency 
in some one branch of practical agriculture. They 
stand ready, each in his own field, to answer any ques- 
tion that may be puzzling any Country GENTLE- 
MAN reader. 

There are plenty such questions. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a list of some of the subjects upon which 
Country GENTLEMAN readers consulted the publi- 
cation during the latter part of June. Opposite each 
heading is shown the number of inquiries received 
upon the topic: 
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Soils—fertilization, analysis, etc. 

Irrigation and Drainage 

Field crops—corn, alfalfa, hay, etc. 

Fruit, varieties to plant, methods of culture 
Spraying 

Gardening 

Flowers, varieties to plant, methods of culture 
Permanent planting, hedges, shade trees, etc. 
Insect pests, moles, rats, etc. 

Advice on beginning to farm 

Farm accounts 

Poultry raising, rations, etc. 

Dairy methods 

Swine raising methods . 

Sheep raising methods . 

Animal diseases 
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Poultry diseases 16 


Farm water, lighting and drainage syitetne 
Homesteading 

Containers for canning and sineovtelng 

Farm employment ; 

Farm buildings 

Marketing, selling service ‘ 

Requests for books on various subjects i 
Household questions 

Agricultural colleges, cor respondence courses, etc. 
Requests for names of dealers in various seeds 
Requests for names of breeders of animals 
Requests for names of manufacturers of farm mac hinery , 
Improvements, fences, painting, etc. 

Bees, honey, beeswax, etc. 

Canning—fruit and vegetables 

Rearing pet stock . : 

Leather, curing hides, skins, etc. . 


7 
5 
9 
7 
10 
18 
15 
12 
3 
11 
5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
1 
2 


The list above was selected from the correspond- 
ence of the dullest month of the year. But it indicates 
the broad character of a service which is growing more 
and more extensive every month because the readers 
have learned that the advice they receive is well con- 
sidered, up-to-the-minute and thoroughly sound. 
Upon such foundation as this is based the constantly 
increasing confidence which THE Country GENTLE- 
MAN enjoys. 

But the readers also advise the publication. They 
do this unknowingly, through these same inquiring 
letters. Such questions as go to make up the list 
above, tabulated and classified, show the trend of 
thought among farmers— what they are thinking and 
doing, what they want to know about, where they 
need help. 

To the editor, therefore, these letters are every 
month the inspiration of new features for the columns 
of the publication itself which bring it closer and 
closer to the true needs of its readers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


. 
' 
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Negative Appeal Hurts 
Whole Industry 


How Ravenswood Farm Tried to 
Buy Poultry Appliances From 
Catalogues, and Ended by Build- 
ing Them in Its Own Carpenter 
Shop—Too Much “Knocking” of 
Competitors 


By Daniel Louis Hanson 

AST winter was not a favor- 

able one for high egg pro- 
duction. At least the New Eng- 
land Biddy so theorized and con- 
sequently prolonged her annual 
hibernation to a _ scandalous 
length, hitherto unheard of in 
the annals of poultrydom. In 
other words, eggs were scarce. 

Now even the most optimistic 
manufacturer of incubators is 
compelled to depend on Biddy for 
the material from which to propa- 
gate chickens; unless she does her 
part first, the “80 per cent hatch 
guarantee” is worthless. And last 
-winter Biddy funked her job; 
meat scraps, oyster shells, bal- 
anced rations well buried in 
scratch litter—each and all failed 
to bring eggs of sufficient quan- 
tity to fill an incubator. Only one 
course remained open to Ravens- 
wood Farm if it expected to have 
laying pullets for service in the 
fall; that of buying day-old chicks 
for early delivery. And, ignor- 
ing Biddy still further, to raise 
the orphans by some means of ar- 
tificial nature—brooders. 

It transpired, however, that we 
of Ravenswood Farm knew noth- 
ing whatsoever of brooders. In 
past seasons we had placed our 
trust in that instinct of mother- 
hood that is so strong in the fe- 
male fowl, especially when egg 
prices are cavorting above fifty 
cents a dozen. Nor were we lo- 
cated in.a community that spe- 
cializes on poultry; there were no 
experienced neighbors with whom 
one could visit, and at the same 
time discuss to advantage the val- 
ues of various machines; there 
wasn’t an artificial brooder in a 
radius of ten miles in service. 
And to hinder any excursions far- 
ther afield, a heavy snowfall, the 


deepest for two decades, blocked 
the roads for several weeks. 

_ It resolved itself, then, to send- 
ing for catalogues, and of buying 
the half-dozen, or more, brooders 
from the manufacturer who put 
up the most convincing sales talk 
On four points we sought infor. 
mation; capacity, efficiency, 
method of heating and price. 
And in the order mentioned 
price being the least important 
consideration. Having no knowl 
edge of brooders, we were unem- 
barrassed by either prejudices or 
predilections in making a selec. 
tion. The task promised to be an 
easy one. We did hold tena- 
ciously to the belief that a winter 
brooder should be heated; in fact, 
we supposed that to be one of the 
fundamental principles subscribed 
to by all manufacturers of sucha 
device. 


HOW THE CATALOGUES 


RECEIVED 


WERE 


When the catalogues arrived 
we set aside one evening in which 
to look over the dozen or so of 


booklets, and to the making out 
of the order, for no time was to 
be lost—three weeks hence the 
baby-chicks would be peeping for 


some sort of mothering. The 
pile of literature that awaited ex- 
amination spoke well, we rea- 
soned, for the enterprise of poul- 
try-appliance manufacturers. 
Naturally we turned to the 
most imposing of the lot first of 
all; it proved to be that of a con- 
cern which claims to have an in- 
ternational trade. It consisted of 
some 250 pages, the first 15—by 
far the best space for effecting 
sales—given up to biographies 
and photographs of the concern’s 
officers; the photographs of its 
shop foremen, its department 
managers, its salesmen and its 
farm employees. There were 
also illustrations of its plants, 
past and present. Just why the 
manufacturers of poultry appli- 
ances feel the necessity of embel- 
lishing their advertising  sales- 
matter with the facial likenesses 
of “the men back of the goods” 
is an interesting study. But m 
this instance it proved to be a 
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case of “the men in front of the 
goods,” discouraging, yes, hin- 
dering the would-be purchaser 
from getting the information he 
was in search of. As it was, this 
catalogue, which shall be desig- 
nated as “A,” was laid aside be- 
fore its pages of illustration and 
text covering brooders were 
reached by several of the “com- 
mittee” that was to pass upon the 
merits of the competing designs. 
One other, however, realizing 
that the goods therein shown 
must have merit, delved through 
the mass of detail till he got a 
fair idea, not a convincing one, 
of the claims made for the supe- 
riority of these devices. This 
line may be the best manufac- 
tured; possibly it is; probably it 
is—but the would-be customer 
should be equipped with’ some 
other medium than this -publica- 
tion. 

It must be remembered that we 
were absolutely unbiased when 
these catalogues arrived; we 


er; we had to buy, in fact. We 
looked upon the poultry-appliance 
industry as being entirely above 
reproach. As it had _ passed 
through its apprenticeship period 
some time ago, we reasoned that 
all the incompetent and dishonest 
manufacturers had been  elimi- 
nated, and that we would be per- 
fectly safe in the hands of any of 
the concerns. whose literature lay 
within call. Imagine, then, the 
disillusionment when we read: 


THE FIRST DISILLUSIONMENT 


“A properly designed and well- 
constructed brooder is as neces- 
sary to success (these italics and 
the following are in the catalogue) 
in raising chicks and ducklings 
by artificial means as is the use 
of the best incubator obtainable. 
Manufacturers of brooders have 
known this for years, but the 
competition in cheap brooders has 
caused them to make and sell 
brooding devices that have been 
either inadequate for the purpose 
or not durable enough to last and 
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give satisfaction during a reason- 
able length of time.” 

Were we to be blamed, then, 
for feeling uneasy? For evident- 
ly there were knaves about, mas- 
querading as honest manufactur- 
ers. It behooved us to be on 
guard. That this warning came 
from an authoritative source was 
to be seen from a later paragraph 
on the same page: 

“It (the concern issuing the 
catalogue under discussion) de- 
cided, therefore, to abandon any 
further attempt to serve the tem- 
porary interests of its customers 
by trying to save them a dollar 
or two on their original invest- 
ment when to do so will mean 
the loss, later on, of many times 
the amount in a wasteful mortal- 
ity of chicks.” 

A case of turning “State’s evi- 
dence,” surely! And a crime 
against the baby chick of that day 
and generation. 

We also had supposed that the 
passing of the experimental stage 
in the construction of brooders 
surely would have insured safety 
in the heating mediums used. Be- 
hold, then, our consternation in 
reading : 

“When it became necessary for 
us to build brooders in conformity 
with the ‘Rules and Requirements’ 
of the Associated Fire Insurance 
Companies, or to place our cus- 
tomers in a position where they 
would either have their fire insur- 
ance policies or would have to go 
without fire insurance, we decided 
to introduce a truly standard line 
of oil-heated brooders . me 


EFFECT OF “KNOCKING” TALK 


In short, we gathered from this 
catalogue, which for identification 
we, will call “A,” that not only 
were there unscrupulous manu- 
facturers who turned out faulty 
brooders, but that some of them 
put on the market devices that 
were absolutely dangerous to the 
buildings in which they were in- 
stalled. Is it to be wondered at, 
then, that we turned to other cat- 
alogues, somewhat prejudiced 
against poultry-appliance men and 
their product alike? 

Catalogue “B” was the best 
printed of the entire lot; clear 


INK 


type, the best of illustrations and 
excellent paper went to make 
a booklet that inspired a welcome 
on the part of the recipient 
There was nothing cheap about 
“B” except the price of the de. 
vices it featured, and the gentle. 
man whose portrait appeared on 
the very first page explained his 
ability to make low quotations in 
a very plausible manner, He 
ascribed it to his own modesty; 
to his own ability to work nights 
when others slept, and to his own 
enterprise in being up-to-date, 
The manufacturer responsible 
for catalogue “B” had neither in- 
cubators nor brooders to sell; he 
believed that each person could and 
should build his own; in fact, he 
reasoned that to be the best way, 
and very frankly he printed full 
plans and directions as to how 
the ordinary individual could con- 
struct these devices in his own 
workshop. He would sell the me- 
chanical equipment, such as lamps, 
thermostats and so on; yes, even 
wicks. But the lumber, he urged, 
should be bought at the nearest 
yard; though in extreme cases he 
would furnish it. 
“T neither make nor sell com- 
plete incubators or brooders— 
neither do I dabble in the sale of 
poultry foods and nostrums (!) 
. my illustrated plans are the 
most complete . . . and the eas- 
iest to follow, and they have cost 
me a lot of money, yet I give 
these plans to you absolutely 
free.” ; 
So he did; they appeared in 
that very catalogue—several pages 
of them; more than that, dimen- 
sions as well, and suggestions as 
to how lumber could be cut for 
the various brooders with a mini- 
mum of waste. It looked good, 
almost philanthropic, till it be- 
came apparent that not a one of 
these devices could be completed 
till this disinterested manufactur- 
er had supplied this or that appli- 
ance at his own price. Yet in the 
very first pages of his catalogue 
he indulged in a slam at his com- 
petitors! 


THE SEARCHER PLODS ON 


By this time, and it was al- 
ready the second evening, certain 
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high opinions held twenty-four 
hours earlier of poultry-appliance 
manufacturers had _ undergone 
some modifications. But still we 
held to the belief that every 
brooder must have artificial heat ; 
we still felt that must be the very 
corner-stone on which was reared 
the modern science of rearing 
chickens artificially. Previous to 
that had been the dark ages of 
the market-basket, back of the 
kitchen stove, and of the old 
shawl under which had shivered 
little newcomers into the poultry 
world. There might be unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers of poultry de- 
yices—in fact, catalogue “A” had 
so stated; and the gentleman re- 
sponsible for catalogue “B” had 
used the word “nostrums,” which 
is unpleasantly suggestive; but on 
this one rock—brooders must be 
heated—we still stood firmly. 
Catalogue “C,” although not be- 
hind the other two publications in 
that it gave prominence to a por- 
trait of its chief executive on the 
first page, proved to be a most in- 
teresting and valuable publication. 
It was constructive in its text, 
free from knocks and apparently 
oblivious of the fact. that there 
were competitors. It was all so 
pleasant and profitable to the 
reader that the jolt—when it 
came—was that.much the worse. 
And it came with that paragraph 
that was headed “Fireless Brood- 
ers’! And that followed imme- 
diately on several pages devoted 
to splendid demonstrations of or- 
thodox—that is, heated—brooders. 
Catalogue “A” had frankly 
warned us against unscrupulous 
dealers of heat-brooders; cata- 
logue “B” had, through carefully 
worded phrases, suggested that 
there might be such a thing in the 
industry as swollen profits; and 
now, in catalogue “C,” we got 
our first suggestion of fireless 
brooders. Our heart yearned for 
those days when we had dealt in 
full-weight wrought pipe and 
thoroughly enameled bathtubs; 
and when we had looked every 
man in the face fearlessly. 
Feeling sure of nothing, cata- 
logue “D” was gingerly lifted 
from the table; to what depths 
might it not go? Our worst fears 


were to be more than realized: 

“It is now admitted that fireless 
brooders are the coming brood- 
Cf8. They are so much eas- 
ier to care for—no lamp to fill 
and watch—no danger of over- 
heating. They imitate nature 
more closely and in our experi- 
ence seem to mother the chicks 
satisfactorily.” 

And then with an inconsistency 
that has few parallels even in the 
poultry industry—and none out- 
side of it—it featured, on the 
next pages, heated brooders. 


oy 


CATALOGUE §E REVIVES DROOPING 


FAITH 


However, our wavering faith 
was given a stimulus by perusing 
catalogue “E.” This manufacturer 
beat all his competitors by ignor- 
ing the first page as the place of 
honor for his photograph and used 
the front cover for that purpose. 
Nor was manufacturer “E” at all 
argumentative as to the respective 
merits of heated and _fireless 
brooders : 

“The largest number of chicks 
I ever raised in a fireless brood- 
er was 56 per cent, and I gave 
them three times the attention that 
I did to chicks in my heated 
brooder. My lowest record in my 
heated brooder was 86 per cent, 
and my average result was 93 per 
cent. With the fireless brooder 
my average was less than 46 per 
cent.” 

But this was not enough for 
manufacturer “E” : “Were I to fur- 
nish a fireless or hot-air brooder 
with my incubator I could sell my 
outfit for $1.75 less, and then 
make a good profit on the brood- 
er after paying the freight.” 

Had we seen catalogue “F” first 
of all, this might never have been 
written; on the contrary an or- 
der for over a hundred dollars’ 
worth of brooders would very 
likely have been mailed out the 
first evening. But catalogue “F” 
was lost in the mails and didn’t 
arrive till we had lost faith’ in 
brooders generally, and especially 
in the manufacturers thereof. The 
sad lack of faith being based on 
what the one said of the other. 

For’ catalogue “F” was every- 
thing that an advertising or sales 
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high opinions held twenty-four 
hours earlier of poultry-appliance 
manufacturers had _ undergone 
some modifications. But still we 
held to the belief that every 
brooder must have artificial heat; 
we still felt that must be the very 
corner-stone on which was reared 
the modern science of rearing 
chickens artificially. Previous to 
that had been the dark ages of 
the market-basket, back of the 
kitchen stove, and of the old 
shaw! under which had shivered 
little newcomers into the poultry 
world, There might be unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers of poultry de- 
yices—in fact, catalogue “A” had 
so stated; and the gentleman re- 
sponsible for catalogue “B” had 
used the word “nostrums,” which 
is unpleasantly suggestive; but on 
this one rock—brooders must be 
heated—we still stood firmly. 
Catalogue “C,” although not be- 
hind the other two publications in 
that it gave prominence to a por- 
trait of its chief executive on the 
first page, proved to be a most in- 
teresting and valuable publication. 
It was constructive in its text, 
free from knocks and apparently 
oblivious of the fact. that there 
were competitors. It was all so 
pleasant and profitable to the 
reader that the jolt—when it 
came—was that.much the worse. 
And it came with that paragraph 
that was headed “Fireless Brood- 
ers’! And that followed imme- 
diately on several pages devoted 
to splendid demonstrations of or- 
thodox—that is, heated—brooders. 
Catalogue “A” had _ frankly 
warned us against unscrupulous 
dealers of heat-brooders; cata- 
logue “B” had, through carefully 
worded phrases, suggested that 
there might be such a thing in the 
industry as swollen profits; and 
now, in catalogue “C,” we got 
our first suggestion of fireless 
brooders. Our heart yearned for 
those days when we had dealt in 
full-weight wrought pipe and 
thoroughly enameled bathtubs; 
and when we had looked every 
man in the face fearlessly. 
Feeling sure of nothing, cata- 
logue “D” was gingerly lifted 
from the table; to what depths 
might it not go? Our worst fears 
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were to be more than realized: 

“It is now admitted that fireless 
brooders are the coming brood- 
ers.. . . . They are so much eas- 
ier to care for—no lamp to fill 
and watch—no danger of over- 
heating. They imitate nature 
more closely and in our experi- 
ence seem to mother the chicks 
satisfactorily.” 

And then with an inconsistency 
that has few parallels even in the 
poultry industry—and none out- 
side of it—it featured, on the 
next pages, heated brooders. 


CATALOGUE “E” REVIVES DROOPING 
FAITH 


However, our wavering faith 
was given a stimulus by perusing 
catalogue “E.” This manufacturer 
beat all his competitors by ignor- 


‘ing the first page as the place of 


honor for his photograph and used 
the front cover for that purpose. 
Nor was manufacturer “E” at all 
argumentative as to the respective 
merits of heated and fireless 
brooders: 

“The largest number of chicks 
I ever raised in a fireless brood- 
er was 56 per cent, and I gave 
them three times the attention that 
I did to chicks in my heated 
brooder. My lowest record in my 
heated brooder was 86 per cent, 
and my average result was 93 per 
cent. With the fireless brooder 
my average was less than 46 per 
cent.” 

But this was not enough for 
manufacturer “E” : “Were I to fur- 
nish a fireless or hot-air brooder 
with my incubator I could sell my 
outfit for $1.75 less, and then 
make a good profit on the brood- 
er after paying the freight.” 

Had we seen catalogue “F” first 
of all, this might never have been 
written; on the contrary an or- 
der for over a hundred dollars’ 
worth of brooders would very 
likely have been mailed out the 
first evening. But catalogue “F” 
was lost in the mails and didn’t 
arrive till we had lost faith’ in 
brooders generally, and especially 
in the manufacturers thereof. The 
sad lack of faith being based on 
what the one said of the other. 

For’ catalogue “F” was every- 
thing that an advertising or sales 
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catalogue should be in the poultry- 
supply line. It, of course, had 
to devote several of its first pages, 
and, therefore, the best pages for 
sales purposes, to a description 
of its factories; and the portrait 
of its executive must needs ap- 
pear. But, these conventionalities 
of poultrydom gone through with, 
catalogue “F” became a convinc- 
ing, order-breeding publication; 
its platform caught the ear: 

“The prospective buyer “is in- 
terested in the practical side of the 
question only—what will it cost; 
how much time and fuel will it 
consume, and how many chicks 
will it raise—in results. Our an- 
swer to this is given herein. 

“The object of this catalogue 
is twofold: to illustrate and de- 
scribe the best line . . . and to 
impart information which will en- 
able him to . . .” An excellent 
platform and sincerely lived up 
to throughout the catalogue. Com- 
petitors are not knocked in cata- 
logue ”: are not even men- 
tioned, in fact; the merits of the 
goods manufactured by the con- 
cern issuing the catalogue were 
clearly stated, no one’s else 
goods were run down; and a vast 
deal of useful information was 
given on general subjects in con- 
nection with the care and housing 
of chickens. Although catalogue 
“F” came too late, it has not come 
in vain; the concern that sent 
it will get some business in re- 
turn. 


WHY “FIRELESS” WERE DECIDED UPON 


But it arrived too late; that is, 
after the order for lumber had 
been sent to the nearest lumber 
dealer. For it seemed folly for 
us to endanger the lives of sev- 
eral hundred tender little (and 
very expensive) chickens, expos- 
ing them to the gases, vapors, etc., 
etc. that “cheap and improperly 
made” brooders give out. At 
least, so many of the catalogues 
said, and they ought to know. So 
the fireless brooders were decided 
upon. 

But why put hard cash into 
shop-made fireless brooders when 
some of these same catalogues 
told us that such devices were 
simply “common, cheap wooden 
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boxes with a few strips of doth 
hanging down,” and “you cay 
easily make one for less than one 
dollar.” Why? 

As regarded designs, half q 
dozen catalogues gave us our 
choice of twice that many varie. 
ties. More than that, gave exact 
sizes and estimates of lumber ex. 
pense. Why, then, pay freight on 


“such devices set up and nailed 


together, when the nearest lum- 
ber-yard sold the material at 509 
much per thousand, and was will- 
ing to give 60 or even 90 days’ 
time? 


THE FAULT AT THE BOTTOM 


“Esprit de corps” they called 
it on the tournament field; “com- 
munity interest” is the term used 
in twentieth century business life, 
Call it either, but no line of busi- 
ness can live without it. Even 
if “A” couldn't sell me brooders, it 
was to his advantage that “B” 
should; or that someone else of 
the fraternity secured my order. 
It certainly wasn’t to “A’s” interest 
that I, because of the question- 
able advertising ethics practiced 
by him and his competitors, should 
be driven into becoming a manu- 
facturer even on a small scale. 
Yet that has actually happened; 
and it is happening on many an- 
other poultry farm besides Ra- 
venswood Farm. 

The “get-together” spirit is’ the 
“let-us-live” spirit. Boosting a 
competitor isn’t philanthropy; it 
is self-preservation. The shoul- 
der-touch among men in the same 
line is what gives solidarity to 
it; a thousand and one examples 
of its value might be mentioned. 

Competitors, although they may 
differ on details, hold, or must 
hold if they would live, certain 
fundamental ideas in common. 
Let their advertising matter, their 
correspondence with their custom- 
ers and the sales talk of their 
salesmen be carried on with an 
eye continually fixed on these 
community ideas, and the entire 
industry is lifted to a higher— 
and more profitable—level. Muck- 
raking is, or should be, relegated 
to the lost arts by business men; 
it is suicidal. Give a hand is the 
new policy. 
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GUATEMALA AA A 


Scaring Away Money 


When a man is reading 
the “scare heads” of mur- 
ders, suicides and political 
and social scandals in “yel- 
low” newspapers, his mind 
is not favorably disposed 
toward investment. He is 
apt to think that the coun- 
try is on the way to the 
“dinged bow-wows” and 
that he is going to keep 
his money in his pocket. 


On the other hand, if he 
is reading a conservative, 
constructive newspaper that 
tells him about the good 
crops, about the business 
outlook and gives a sane 
picture of commercial and 
political conditions, he is 
much more likely to loosen 
up his purse-strings for 
a legitimate investment— 
whether it be an automo- 
bile or a suit of clothes. 


The Chicago Daily News 
is a constructive newspa- 


per. It prints the news, 
but does not exaggerate the 
merely sensational. Mur. 
ders and scandals are not 
treated as though they rep. 
resented the usual run of 
life instead of the extraor- 
dinary. The Daily News 
presents to its readers ey- 
ery day an accurate picture 
of this world of ours in true 
perspective, and leaves the 
reader in a sane frame of 
mind. 


And, therefore, readers of 
The Daily News are not in 
a discouraged, antagonistic 
mood toward investment. 
They are disposed to listen 
to sensible selling argu- 
ments. 


Put your advertising 
before an audience whose 
ear and purse are open 
to sales suggestions. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 350,000 Daily 


HPA AH 
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Market Study 
Discloses the Right 
Copy Angle 


Why the Sharples Separator Com- 
pany Appeals to Sentiment in In- 
troducing Mechanical Milkers— 
Mechanical Features and Money- 
Saving Arguments Kept in the 
Background 


THE manufacturer of pretty 
nearly any product which is 
being advertised for the first time 
is confronted early with the neces- 
sity of making a choice between 
several possible lines of appeal. 
The day has gone when it was 
safe to assert that the goods are 
the “best in the warld” and let it 
go at that. “Shall we put forth 
as our leading appeal the fact that 
our goods will save money, or 
save work? Shall we appeal to 
the purchaser's pride, or his 
pleasure? Or perhaps it would be 
better, on the principle that the 
longest way ’round is the shortest 
road home, to discover some ap- 


peal to sentiment, which will be 
general enough to reach all classes 
of customers, yet which will sug- 
gest naturally and logically the 


use of the product.” Those are 
questions which many an adver- 
tiser has answered, and which 
most advertisers must face. 

Take a concrete instance. The 
Sharples Separator Company, of 
West Chester, Pa., has finally per- 
fected a mechanical milker to the 
point where it will actually do 
the work. Embalmed in the 
Patent Office at Washington are 
models of scores of “milking ma- 
chines,” some of which emerged 
into an unfriendly market only to 
die an early and ignominious 
death. As a result, there is quite 
an impression among dairymen 
that a “milking machine is a joke.” 

But here at last is a machine 
which will really milk cows—not 
in the twinkling of an eye per- 
haps, but much quicker and vastly 
easier than it can be done by the 
time-honored hand method. It 
will save time; it will save much 
of the most irksome drudgery on 
the farm; and, incidentally, it will 


save money. There are more than 
3,000,000 dairymen in the country, 
owning upwards of 21,000,000 
cows. That immense market is 
already reached by the 10,000 deal- 
ers who sell Sharples Cream Sep- 
arators. What shall be the lead- 
ing copy appeal? 

It’s easy enough, when you 
know the answer. What the com- 
pany is doing is to appeal to senti- 
ment, which is the very strongest 
appeal there is when it is a gen- 
uine appeal and a genuine senti- 
ment. Readers of PRINTERS’ INK 
will probably remember a repro- 
duction of a Sharples ad in the 
May 14 issue, in connection with 
an article by F. R. Feland, enti- 
tled, “The Touch of Sentiment in 
Copy.” The headline of the ad 
reproduced is “Why Dave stayed 
on his father’s farm,” and in com- 
menting on it Mr. Feland said: 

Milking drives more boys off the 
farm than any other one thing. The 
boy who has to milk always smells 
like milk. His shoes are greasy with 
it. His clothes proclaim his calling. 
His hands develop unlovely character- 
istics, e cannot get. up late any 
morning, and he cannot be behind time 
a single afternoon but those infernal 
cows are lowing away, insisting that he 
come and milk them. Absence from 
home for a solitary day means the 
necessity for the most elaborate ar- 
rangements for getting his milking done 
vicariously. There are no tdder holi- 
days. 

Knowledge of those facts, cou- 
pled with an understanding that 
probably a majority of the farm- 
ers are struggling with the tend- 
ency of the younger generation 
to drift citywards, has culminated 
in the style of copy shown in the 
reproduction on page 38. The 
list of mediums which are to be 
used during the coming year in- 
cludes 127 publications, among 
which are 67 farm papers, 10 re- 
ligious weeklies, 20 implement and 
milk trade papers and 30 other 
publications of more general cir- 
culation. The amount of money 
to be expended for advertising 
space in the above list of mediums 
during the remaining months of 
1914 and in the early months of 
1915 is approximately $150,000. 

The religious publications have 
a circulation mainly throughout 
the South and are to be tried as 
an éxperiment upon. the ‘recom- 
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mendation of a Southern sales 
representative. 

So much for the primary ap- 
peal—the “entering wedge” to se- 
cure the dairyman’s attention. 
There still remains the. necessity 
of convinc:ng him of the practi- 
cability of the machine, and the 
fact that it will save money for 
him. As to the practicability of a 
milking machine, he has constitu- 
tional doubts, and the money-sav- 
ing appeal, the company believes, 
has been much overworked. So 
those points are pretty generally 
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cows in each dealer’s terri 
and dealers are assigned s Com 
“quota” of milkers, based upon the 
“cow population.” The company 
has 150 sales representatives in the 
field, who work with the dealers 
Usually a representative helps the 
dealer make his first sale, instructs 
him in the demonstration of the 
milker, and can be called upon a 
short notice to help close difficult 
sales. From years of experience 
in the sale of separators the com- 
pany knows pretty accurately the 
possibilities of each dealer's ter. 












































































































Dear Mother: 


I hope you will not feel badly about my going away. I'm 
getting along alright here. Although I don’t know much about 
store business, | can learn I guess, arid anything is better than 
milking cows. 

1 don’t have to get up until six o'clock here and I'm done 
before supper. Then I go out for a walk in the evening. 1 met 
a lot of nice fellows here and last night we weat ¢o the theatre. 
1 am learning to play euchre to! 

I'm going to buy a new suit next pay day—my other suit was 
all greasy and my shoes are to! Ugh! 1 hate the sight of milk! 
Milk is all I have known for years! 

My arm is all better now, swelling’s all gone down. And 1 
feel fine—only I'm homesick at times. 

I wonder why Dad ever went into dairying? Of course he 
had to do somethjng, the soil was no good. But | hated to leave 
you and Sis, Poor Dad he was hard on me, but he works twful 
hard himself. 1 just wish it was true what Mr. Jones said about 
those milking machines being able to milk thirty cows in an hour. 
Gee! I'd just like to run something like that! 1 wonder if we 
could buy one the way Smith's bought their automobile? Then 
I could ryn it alone and Dad could buy more cows and we could 
make some profit out of the farm. Did Dad get the two men he 
was looking for? . That other milker was a brute. He had chat 
new Holstein all cut up and so nervous you couldn't go near her. 

Well good bye Ma—tell Dad if you get a chance that I'm 
sorry that | had to be a quitter like this, but | couldn't help a. 
Take care of yourself mother and don't worry about me. 


With fove, 


From Wif. 

P s—row white and ask about those milking machines, 

mother,—it's Sharples at West Chester that makes them. It won't 
cost anything ta find out about them. w 











side-stepped in the preliminary 
copy, and the farmer is allowed to 
draw his own inferences. After 
his interest has been aroused he 
can be reached direct with the 
mechanical arguments, and will be 
more willing to listen when he is 
told that a machine will pay for 
itself. 

As stated above, the company 
has 10,000 dealers on its list who 
already handle Sharples Cream 
Separators. These dealers have a 
certain standing in the commu- 
nity, and are already known to 
most of the prospects for milkers. 
From the Government census re- 
ports it is a simple matter to as- 
certain the exact number of milch 
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ritory, and can give special help 
to those whose sales do not come 
up to expectations. 

In addition to its dealers and 
the special salesmen on the-milker 
proposition, the company has in- 
augurated a service department, 
employing fifty specially trained 
men. 

This department is entirely sep- 
arate from and independent of the 
sales department, although both 
departments work in harmony. 
Every man employed in the serv- 
ice department is required to be a 
graduate of a dairying course at 
an agricultural college. In other 
words, in addition to thoroughly 
understanding the application ani 
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This is a reminder to those adver- 
tisers and agents who have not yet 
taken advantage of Collier’s pres- 
ent advertising value. 


Only four issues remain in which space may 
be scheduled at the $3.00 rate. 


DATE OF ISSUE FORMS CLOSE 


September 5 August 15 
September 12 August* 22 
September 19 August 29 
September 26 September 5 


After October 1st, Collier’s rate of $3.50 per agate line will be 
nearer in proportion to its circulation. Until then advertisers 
get a net paid circulation bonus of nearly a fifth of a million on 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


ME? Pe pe, 


Advertising Manager 








COLLIER’S CIRCULATION 
ISSUE of JULY 18th “DANGER” 


Copies Printed 777, 500 , 
The difference between “Copies by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Printed” and “Gross” consists : 

of imperfect and reserve copies. commences in the August 
ire 22d issue of Collier's. It is 

The difference between ‘ “Gross” + . 

ond “Net” consists of agents’ a remarkable story showing 


one and returns. the importance of the sub- 
me # race hb “Net” marine to England in war, 
an Paid” C. li- ; si 
re List ss our Compli and bearing thrillingly on 
Net_Paid.. “5780 154 the present European crisis. 
Member A. B.C. , 
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Lowest Cost Per Inquiry 
out of 2OO Publications 


—That’s the experience of the Rife Hydraulic Engine Co., New York 
City, with the Progressive Farmer. These people manufacture the 
Rife Ram, a water-propelled —— engine of great economy. Com- 
petition with other kinds of pumping machinery is severe, and in 
addition the advertising must be of an educational nature. Not- 
withstanding this, Progressive Farmer readers responded far better 
than the readers of either northern farm journals or other southern 
farm journals. Extracts from letters of two different dates from this 








eoncern should interest you: 


Then 
Nov. 27th, 1912. 


Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Gentlemen :— 

We take pleasure in stating that 
we received more inquiries from 
the Progressive Farmer than from 
any other advertising medium, 
with one or two exceptions whose 
rates and circulation are consid- 
erably greater. The cost per in- 
quiry is less than that compared 
with any other paper. 

Owing to the fact that we adver- 
tise in more than two hundred pa- 
pers it is very essential that we 
keep a precise record of the re- 
sults obtained, and there is no 
doubt but what a reasonable per- 
centage of these have resulted in 
sales which, unfortunately, owing 
to the peculiarity of our business, 
cannot be recorded. 

Yours very truly, 
RIFE ENGINE COMPANY. 

(Signed) H. E. Otsen, Mgr. 


Now — 
July 8th, 1914, 
Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dear Sirs:— 

We take pleasure in stating that 
out of five or six best publications 
the Progressive Farmer ranks the 
lowest in the cost per inquiry, and 
within the past year has produced 
two more sales than either the 
(— —-) or the ( —). 
(Names and original letter on re- 
quest.) 

Please bear in mind it is taking 
in consideration the fact that we 
have not been advertising with 
the Progressive Farmer as much 
as with the other two papers, which 
was due to the fact that our ad- 
vertising appropriation was consid- 
erably decreased, and we felt that 
the (—— ) and the (—- ——-) 
(two of the strongest farm papers) 
would more than cover the terri- 
tory of the Progressive Farmer; 
but our renewed copy with you 
and our authorizing a quarter 
page ad for August 15th clearly 
proves that we were sadly mis- 
taken. Yours very truly, 

RIFE ENGINE COMvrAN. 
(Signed) B. H. Carter. 








should be, but these letters 








Readers Far Above The Average 
The Water supply of the average farm house is not what it 
1 indicate that the readers of the 
South’s greatest farm paper are far above the average. It shows 
the value to high-class advertisers of our incessant editorial advice 
and aid along the line of improving rural life. 
_If your commodity is one that appeals to thrifty, prosperous, 
high-class people—this paper can help you. It will sell most any- 
thing that fills a “wholesome, human need.” 














Over 170,000 Circulation weekiy 
iu “The Heart of the South.” 


“No fakes for Man or Beast or Fowl” 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Representatives, 41 Park Row, New York City 
George W. Herbert, Inc,, Western Representatives, 119 W, Madison St., Chicago 
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agement of a mechanical 
weer outfit, each man of the fifty 
must be able to pass a rigid exam- 
ination upon every phase of cow 
life from breeding and feeding 
to a diagnosis and treatment of 
the various forms of diseases to 
which the animal is subject. 
Visits are made to every dairy 
in which a Sharples Milker Outfit 
has been installed at least once 
every six months and such sug- 
gestions and recommendations are 
made to the owners as may be 
necessary. Upon occasion the 
service man is prepared to show 
the owner of a dairy when he is 
not operating his plant upon as 
economical and profitable a basis 
‘as possible. In many instances, 


as a result of recommendations: 


made by service men dairy owners 
have increased the size of their 
herds by a number of cows and 
been rewarded by increased profits 
greatly in excess of the propor- 
tionate expense attached to mak- 
ing the increase in the size of their 
herds. 

The service man also is expected 
carefully to observe the methods 
of the operator of each milking 
outfit and instruct him in better 
ways of handling the machine, the 
milk, and the cows. 

In brief, the Sharples campaign 
relies upon the advertising to get 
prospects, and upon the organiza- 
tion to make the sales. Later on, 
when the machines have been 
more widely distributed, and 
dairymen are more familiar with 
them, it is planned to make the 
advertising do a greater propor- 
tion of the work. But for the 
present, the company is wise in 
not attempting to accomplish too 
much. The fact that several hun- 
dred inquiries have already been 
received from the farm paper ad- 
vertising shows that the copy is 
well suited to the difficult work of 
arousing interest in a product 
which most prospects have re- 
garded as visionary. 

Sharples, vice-president 
and general manager of the com- 
pany, said to a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative : 

We have fully demonstrated to 
our entire satisfaction the adapta- 
bility of advertising as a tool to 


‘ing manager of the 


assist in securing customers for 
our products. Knowing what we 
now do about the application and 
effect of advertising we confi- 
dently expect to make it accom- 
plish for us in ten years, as far 
as the distribution of our milking 
machines is concerned, what it has 
taken us over thirty years to ac- 
complish in connection with the 
sale of separators. 

“We have learned, too, that a 
thorough knowledge of our plans 
for advertising has a decidedly 
beneficial effect upon our sales 
force. The men seem to feel that 
advertisements in the various pub- 
lications are of great assistance 
to them in landing business. This 
being the case, we always take 
careful precautions to keep every 
sales representative on the road 
well informed regarding the com- 
plete details of our advertising. 

“Later on when we have suc- 
ceeded in securing a fairly satis- 
factory distribution of milker“out- 
fits among the dairymen of the 
United States we intend to launch 
an advertising campaign to milk 
consumers in large cities and 
suburban towns. In this cam- 
paign our idea will be to educate 
milk drinkers to the superiority of 
milk that is produced by machine 
milked dairies.” 


Early to Manage Film 
Corporation 


Walter R. Early, who has been act- 
ing as Western representative of the 
Morning Telegraph, New York, for the 
past year, resigned August 1, to go with 
the Consumers Film Corporation of 
Chicago, as general manager. 

E. A. Barrymore, formerly with the 
Frank A. Munsey Company and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, succeeds 
Mr. Early. .- 

Mr. Barrymore has been in the out- 
door advertising business for Se pen 
two years with the O. J. Gude Com 
pany, of New York. 


Ashley With Referendex Co., 
Ltd. 


Charles H. Ashley, former advertis- 
Sentees! Herald, is 

now the advertising manager of the 

Referendex Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


Specialty advertising salesmen will 
hold a convention in Chicago at the 
Hotel La Salle, September 8 to 11. The 
convention is for the purpose of or 
ganizing a national association. . 
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Facts Brought Out by 
Dealer Inquiry 


Some Suggestions Given at Toronto 
Showing Why Retailers Do or 
Don’t Push Advertised Brands— 
Resentment Against Those Manu- 
facturers Who Sell to Mail-Order 
Houses 


By S. R. McKelvie 
Publisher, The Nebraska Farmer 


ECENTLY I secured reports 
from 125 Nebraska retail- 
ers, advising me: First, whether 
they prefer to handle advertised 
or non-advertised brands of mer- 
chandise; second, what percentage 
of each they sell; and, third, the 
names of some well-known, na- 
tionally advertised lines handled 
by them. 

A large majority of the retail- 
ers that reported to me indicated 
a preference for advertised 
brands. It was particularly no- 
ticeable that this majority was 
developed in the smaller commu- 
nities. 

The 125 retailers who gave me 
this data indicated that sales of 
advertised goods average.approxi- 
mately forty-two per cent of their 
total business. In the list of ad- 
vertised brands carried by them 
I find practically every article 
that is seen advertised nowadays 
in all the various classes of pub- 
lications, 

Quoting from among the 125 
communications, here are some 
of the arguments against han- 
dling advertised brands advanced 
by Nebraska retailers,—mostly by 
those doing business in larger 
cities : 

One retailer says: “I prefer to 
sell non-advertised goods as \they 
usually have more merit. Fifty 
per cent of the advertised goods 
in my line could not be given 


away if they were not adver- . 


tised.” But he also says: “Let 
us have more advertising, but 
cleaner and more honest advertis- 
ing. The publisher is the one 
who can bring this about.” 
Nearly every retailer opposed 
to advertising is antagonistic be- 


INK 


cause of the small marg; 
profit allowed on advert 
goods. On this point I quote the 
we et 

1—‘“There is hardly a nation. 
ally advertised product ~ fail 
which there is a reasonable rofit 
to the retailer. Advertising tae 
to make sales, but not money, for 
the retailer.” : 

2—From one who says that 
about ten per cent of his sales are 
of advertised goods: “We can 
hardly say that we prefer to han- 
dle advertised goods as a whole, 
But we do find it advantageous 
to handle them in about the pro- 
portion that we do. This is be 
cause of the good that we get ont. 
of the advertising, though we 
feel that this cost has to be paid 
by someone.” 

3—‘Nationally advertised goods 
cost more money and are not any 
better than, if as good, as non- 
advertised goods.” 

4—‘“Under a recent court ruling 
the large department stores cut the 
price of nationally advertised 
goods and at the same time make 
long profits on  non-advertised 
goods.” 

5—“As a rule the margin of 
profit on nationally advertised 
goods is too low. We prefer to 
handle jobbers’ private brands ex- 
clusively because of a better mar- 
gin of profit.” 

6—‘“‘Non-advertised goods are 
sold to the retailer for less money 
and allow a margin of profit 
which enables him to do his own 
advertising. It also allows him 
to specialize on goods that are 
not carried by all his competitors. 
Advertising helps the manufac- 
turer at the retailer’s expense.’ 


ALLEGE SMALL PROFIT 


7—‘“The tendency of all adver- 
tised lines is to force the retailer 
to handle the products without a 
profit.” 

s—“Advertised goods cost the 
retailer more, quality considered, 
and are used by mail-order houses 
in many instances as leaders at 
cut prices.” : 

9—“We can buy non-advertised 
goods a little cheaper than the ad- 
vertised lines. Furthermore, we 
want the name of our store to 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
AUTOMOBILE BRANCH 
TELEPHONE Prospect 3000. Van Ness Ave. & HeMLock Sr, 


San Francisco, Cat., April 27, 1914, 
TO ALL DEALERS: 

In order that we may intelligently expend our money in ad- 
vertising, I am writing you to ask if you will not ascertain for 
me, which of the San Francisco papers are the most widely 
circulated in your territory. 

Please do not form a hasty opinion or advise me which paper 
you read, but get in touch with the local news dealers, express 
agents, postmasters, and those in a position to know. Tabulate 
their reports and let us have your reply at the bottom of this 
letter. 

You can readily appreciate the importance of our using the 
very best advertising medium, and in view of the large amount 
of money we are expending, want to be sure that our dealers 
are getting the benefit of money that is wisely spent, 

Yours very tr 
STUDEBAKER ESSE ORATION OF AMERICA. 
San Francisco Branch. 


By 
Manager 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


MERICA 
pe BRANCH 
TELEPHONE Prospect 3000. Van Ness Ave. & Hemtock Sr, 
San Francisco, Cat., June 2, 1914. 
TO ALL DEALERS: 

Under date of April 27th, we wrote to you requesting in- 
formation regarding advertising mediums; in fact, we requested 
you to ascertain for us which of the San Francisco papers were 
most widely circulated in your territory, and I am now in a 
position to tabulate the returns. 


Examiner 
2nd paper (evening) 


3rd and 4th papers... fee peg 6% 


Yours very truly, 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA. 
San Francisco Branch. 


By 
Manager 


For Automobiles or anything that San Francisco buys, the one: 
overwhelming sales medium is the 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


M. D. HUNTON, 220 Fifth Ave., New York W. H. WILSON, Hearst Building, Chicago 























stand out pre-eminently in the 
minds of our customers, instead 
of the name of some manufac- 
turer.” : 

10—An Omaha retailer says, 
“The purchaser of the non-adver- 
tised article makes his selection 
upon his own judgment rather 
than upon that of the persuasively 
worded advertisement which is 
bound to be an ex parte statement. 
Ninety-eight per cent of all the 
sales of nationally advertised 
goods should be attributed to the 
power of advertising, as it is a 
fact that such goods are seldom 
personally recommended by the 
seller.” 

There seems to be ‘considerable 
antagonism to advertised goods 
because of the fact that they are 
occasionally sold to mail-order 
houses, and are by them listed 
at a lower price than the retailer 
is obliged to ask for them. This 
fact is indicated in the following, 
which comes from a small-town 
retailer: “Some years ago the 
Blank Stocking Company, after 
years of advertising its product, 
allowed Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
to, catalogue its hose, for which 
the merchant had to pay from 
$2.10 to $2.25 per dozen, at 
19 cents per pair. Blank & Blank 
Company did practically the same 
thing In such cases, and in 
many others of the same nature, 
a nationally advertised product is 
an injury to any merchant. It is 
very possible that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co, did not pay as much 
for the hose as the average re- 
tailer, but they did not make a 
profit, selling cost included, when 
they sold these hose at 19 cents. 
At the same time, that low price 
created in the mind of the con- 
sumer a false impression since we 
were charging 25 cents and made 
only a very nominal profit. It is 
not unusual that mail-order 
houses have profited by slaughter- 
ing a nationally advertised prod- 
uct, and have at the same time 
discredited the retailer, thereby 
enabling them to sell something 
that is not advertised at an ex- 
cessive profit to make up for the 
loss on the advertised article.” 

As arguments in favor of 
handling advertised goods, I sub- 
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mit the following extracts from 
letters from retailers in small 
towns: i 

1—“Advertised goods are easily 
sold. Quick sales, smaller profits 
and manufacturers’ co-operation 
can't be beat. Any national cam- 
paign of advertising, if properly 
displayed, will produce results for 
the retailer; but the retailer must 
co-operate with the manufacturer 
through window displays and 
otherwise.” 

2—“It gives to a store a stand- 
ing that cannot otherwise be 
gained when goods are found in 
stock that are well known to the 
people who call.” 

3—“Too much time is lost in 
introducing non-advertised  ar- 
ticles.” 

4—“Nationally advertised lines 
are those of quality, high class 
that give a store distinction, are 
sold on a close margin, a sure 
quality and good value. Price, to 
our customers, is secondary to 
quality.” 

5—“We believe that there is less 
dead stock among goods that are 
advertised’ by the manufacturer. 
Also, we know that advertised 
goods are more easily sold and 
better goods as a rule; for na- 
tional advertising means national 
competition.” 

6—“Ease and speed in disposing 
of customers is the principal rea- 
son why I handle advertised 
goods. I could make more money 
on other lines for the individual 
sale, but saving of time and in- 
creased sales make the adver- 
tised lines more remunerative.” 





Witherbee, Advertising Man- 
ager of Rubber Co. 


Barrett Hanson Witherbee, formerly 
of the New York Times. has been made 
advertising manager and assistant sales 
manager of the Rutherford Rubber 
Company, which makes Sterling Tires 
and other rubber accessories. 


Louis in Charge of Advertising 
Paris Garters 


George L, Louis has been appointed 
advertising manager for A. Stein & Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of Paris Gar- 
ters. Mr. Louis has been a frequent 
ccntributor to Printers’ INK. 
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How Big Crops Start 
Prosperity Along 


More Than Five Billions of Dol- 
lars’ Worth of Values Added to 
Purchasing Power of Country 
and Getting Into Circulation— 
Mechanism of Movement That 
Means So Much 


By Paul Moffett 


Of Geiger-Jones Company, Canton, O., 
Underwriters of Industrial Securities 


[Ep1rortat NotEe:—This very simple 
and illuminating description of how crop 
values get into circulation is an extract 
from a private letter sent to a pub- 
lisher. It was written before the 
European war gave the figures a double 
significance.] 


ITHOUT attempting an 

academic discussion of the 
question submitted, I will en- 
deavor to suggest a few reasons 
why the entire country feels a 
quickening of the pulse of trade 
during the last harvest and crop- 
moving season. 

The 1914 wheat crop, now on 
the way to market, is estimated to 
be worth about $750,000,000. 
Other general crops moving, or to 
be moved, during the next few 
months, are estimated to be worth 
two and a half billions of dollars. 
If the figures for cotton are 
added to this total, it will be 
found that $5,265,000,000 is about 
to go into circulation. 

Like most words 
use, “circulation” 
original poetic edge. Literally it 
means “go round and round.” 
Each of twenty men in a room 
owe another $5 in such sequence 
that each man has $5 coming to 
him and owes $5 that he ought to 
pay. If any one man has a $5 
bill and offers it in payment of 
his debt and if the bill continues 
to “circulate” until all the debts 
are paid, every man in the room 
has felt the stimulating thrill of 
trade, the $5 has done the work 
of $100 and is ready for an in- 
finite repetition of the process. 

If the bill is stopped any place 
along the line, the resulting con- 
dition corresponds to a stagnation 
of trade and those who desire to 


in common 
has lost its 


collect in order to pay thei 
debt will be disgruitiad oa po 
ried because it is impossible tg 
get the “cash.” 

Civilization still shows map 
traces of its primitive ancestry 
Man still hoards his store to carn 
him through the winter, Th 
store of commodities needed by 
the farmer has been manufactured 
and is on the shelves of merchants 
in rural communities. Great mills 
are waiting to absorb the ray 
products of the farm and cop. 
vert them to the uses of civilized 
man in the cities. Banks haye 
advanced millions to farmers to 
pay for seed, live stock and labor, 
In short, at this time of the year 
the whole machinery of civiliza. 
tion is waiting tensely, lke the 
twenty men in the room, for the 
money to begin to circulate, 

THE CHAIN STARTS 

The farmer takes his crop to 
the local elevator and _ receives 
cash. He proceeds to make pur- 
chases from merchants, who in 
turn pay the bills which they owe 
to manufacturers for merchan- 
dise. The farmer pays his notes 
at the bank and the bank loans 
the money to the merchants to 
finance further purchases, or 
loans it to the elevator man to 
carry grain until it is shipped to 
the great centers. 

From farmer to merchant to 
bank, to great centers and back 
to the farm again during the next 
few months, millions upon mil 
lions of dollars will be going 
“round and round.” Every man 
will be collecting profits and 
handing the balance to someone 
else. The ramifications of the 
process are so complicated and 
so powerful that no student pre- 
tends to understand every part of 
them. 

Part of the effect is clearly 
“psychological.” Much of the 
activity and prosperity of crop 
moving seasons owes its existence 
to the “idea” of prosperity im- 
spired by the public’s knowledge 
that a bumper crop has been har- 
vested. A spirit of confidence 1s 
engendered. The first man lets 
go of his money readily because 
he is confident that his debtors 
will pay him promptly. 
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POSTING IN THE CORN-BELT 
-—__AND THE WAR IN EUROPE 


EFORE reaching any con- Haven’t you something to sell 
B clusions concerning the ef- to these prosperous farmers of 
fect of this European War North and South Dakota, Ne- 
on American business, just take braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
down that old atlas and turn to Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illi- 
the map of the United States. nois, Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Now—draw two lines, one from Mississippi, Alabama and Louisi- 
: Ae cae ana? You know they eat just as 
the Canadian border at its inter- good food, wear just as good 
ag eae gang Rategr most clothes and ride around in just 
i oaaedhsgel ota, “ as classy automobiles as we do 
Lake Nipigon just north of Lake pare in Sow. Vath 
Superior, due south to the Gulf 2 


of Mexico, “ 
Let us show you how to “get 
_In between these two boundary next” to these good people with 
lines lies the famous Wheat and a splendid Poster advertising cam- 
Corn Belt, and the rice raising paign. Just think what it means 
territory of the United States—a to you to be able to place your 
vast acreage that, according to advertising in the most attractive 
Government reports, will harvest shape as to beautiful color de- 
this fall nine hundred and eleven signs and big, sweeping space, 
million bushels of wheat, two bil- twenty-four hours a day before 
lion, six hundred and thirty-four the eyes of several millions of 
million bushels of corn, including people with plenty of money to 
the biggest rice crop in years, ap- spend, concentrated in the towns 
proximating a total cash valuation and cities where prosperity is 
of two billion, one hundred mil- reigning. 
lion dollars. 


Until the war outbreak in Nowhere is there anything to 
Europe, this tremendous crop was compare with the Poster for quick 
regarded as a vast case of over- action and flexibility in securing 
production. The farmers were consumer results and dealer co- 
“grain-poor.” They , had more operation. The Briggs Poster 
“fodder” on hand than all the.peo- Advertising Service can demon- 
ple in the United States could eat. strate this statement to your thor- 
They didn’t know what they were ough satisfaction. Now is your 
going to do with it. They know opportunity to do some real con- 
now. They will sell it to the centrated, intensive work under 
warring nations of Europe. And peculiarly favorable circum- 
those nations will be mighty glad stances, with an effectively organ- 
to get it and will willingly pay ized service that will work as ef- 
war prices for it. Incidentally, ficiently and sympathetically in 
we will help some here in the your interests as your own sales 
United States. force. 


THE A. M. BRIGGS COMPANY 


Home Office: 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. Ss 
New York Office: 
1480 Broadway, corner 42nd Street Vice-President 


Branch Sales Offices: 
Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Louisville | Dallas Kansas City San Francisco 
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Diminishing 





Returns 





In Circulation 





Thomas Balmer was the first to emphasize the law of 
diminishing returns as applied to advertising. 


The law applies as well to circulation, because the 
circulation department of a magazine is its sales de- 
partment. 


Magazine publishers, like other manufacturers, can 
sample their product up to a point, advertise up to a 
point, increase their sales or agency force up to a 
point, but they cannot go on indefinitely without ar- 
riving at the point where the law of diminishing 
returns begins to operate against them, 


A small town magazine or mail order paper may be 
defined as one that has the bulk of its circulation in 
towns smaller than 5,000. Here there are ten million 
homes, seven million of which, however, be it remem- 
bered, are the scattered homes of farmers. A can- 
vass of the circulation managers—not the advertis- 
ing directors—of the small town magazines will tell 
you the point at which the law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate. Beyond this point they push only 
by sacrificing profit to pride and institutional strength 
to quantity. 


HOME LIFE’S circulation is still growing, but when 
you find it pushing very rapidly beyond the million 
mark, it will be fair for you to inquire whether it is 
exerting itself outside its field, or applying drastic 
and ever more drastic circulation efforts in the field 
to which it now holds. 


Home Life 


Chicago 
Knows Its Clientele 
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The small community is the 
first to feel this quickening of 
trade and it continues to feel it 
after the stimulation has worn off 
at other points along the lines of 
industry and commerce. Its small 
town is the market-place to which 
the farmers of the section go te 
make purchases. During the next 
few months every part of mer- 
chandising and marketing will be 
concentrated upon these innu- 
merable but powerful centers. 

The population of the small 
towns is not so diversified as is 
the population of large cities. 
Two or three distinct classes pre- 
dominate and the proportion of 
what may be called “indetermi- 
nate” classes is very small. There 
is the banker and those dependent 
upon the lending of money to 
farmers. There is the merchant 
and those dependent upon his 
trade and there is the small manu- 
facturer; a class which embraces 
the artisan, carpenter, black- 
smith, etc. 


ALL CLASSES DEVOTED TO SERVING 
THE FARMER 


All these classes perform serv- 
ices among themselves, but all 
ate chiefly devoted to serving the 
farmer. At this period of the 
year each class is paid for its 
services for many months back. 
The banker receives interest and 
payments on the principal of his 
loans. He is prepared to invest 
his funds in securities from the 
cities, to purchase supplies or pay 
for improvements. The same is 
true of the merchant. He has 
made advances to his farm cus- 
tomers. He receives payment and 
sells quantities of commodities in 
advance. The motor car agencies 
prosper. The implement dealers 
receive payment on the notes 
which have been carried for 
months, The carpenter, the plum- 
ber, and the blacksmith are paid 
for work which was done months 
ago and moreover they are flooded 
with orders from fellow towns- 
men who, in a wave of prosperity 
and good feeling, are preparing 
against winter with new piping, 
new roofs or building improve- 
ments of various sorts. 

The small-town dweller is in 


that nascent state where he is in 
possession of his little hoard and 
is eagerly gazing about for some- 
thing to “buy.” Whether it is 
automobiles, pianos, bonds, stocks, 
drygoods, clothing, new houses or 
jewelry, depends much upon the 
impulse of the moment. It is true 
that the dollar “burns a hole in 
the pocket” which contains it. 
This is natural because the dollar 
itself is utterly useless as com- 
pared to millions of articles for 
which it can be exchanged. It is 
bound to be spent, and the adver- 
tiser who touches the sensitive 
spot of the “small town man with 
a dollar” at the psychological 
moment, is certain to turn a 
goodly proportion of this nascent 
buying power to profitable ac- 
count. 

Essentially the small town of 
the districts mentioned is de- 
pendent entirely upon agriculture 
for its existence. Most of the 
East is dependent upon industry. 
The exchange of the products of 
agriculture for those of industry 
is now going on. Commerce and 
trade are concerned with assisting 
in these exchanges and it is clear 
as simple addition that the small 
town of the West will share 
equally with the large city of the 
East because each of them is 
busily engaged performing its 
share of these exchanges “at a 
profit.” 


A “Bright” Definition 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
Boston, Mass., August 4, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can this definition of mine be con- 
sidered a bright one? 

“Advertising is the incandescent ef- 
fect of a current of explanatory ideas 
circulating through a resisting medium 
of buying apathy enclosed in a vacuum 
of ignorance concerning the proposition 
to be explained.” 

Yours for more light, 
M. W. BurRLINGAME, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Export Magazine 


The New World -Monthly Review, to 
be published in English and Spanish, is 
the name of an export publication that 
has been started in San Francisco. 

It will be edited by Hon. Fernando 
Lernoza Vivas, Consul-General of Hon- 
duras. ; 

H. L. Gates has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. 
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Newer Methods of Buy- 
ing Printing 


Low Bidders Not Always Cheapest 
and Why—How the Eastman 
Kodak Company Buys Distinc- 
tive Printed Matter—Stratagem 
Used to “Sell” Department Head 
on Quality 


By J. C. Asplet 


HE old cut-and-dried fashion 

of buying printing on a 
purely avoirdupois basis seems to 
be giving way for newer and more 
up-to-date methods. Not that 
there is anything startling or sen- 
sational in this statement, but 
there are advertisers, who, like 
the mother of the growing child, 
fail to see any difference until it 
is pointed out. 

In interviewing some _ twenty 
advertisers, who are setting the 
pace in the production of distinc- 
tive advertising matter, several 
reasons for this development 
were suggested. Most of them 
hinged on the education of the 
advertisers to the use of better 
printing, and several interesting 
stories were told as to how this 
educational work was accom- 
plished. : 

For instance, a departmental 
manager for one of the big Chi- 
cago packers recently complained 
that the advertising department 
was paying too much for his 
printed matter. “Just to satisfy 
myself I took one of those book- 
lets we got out a few weeks ago,” 
he said, “and had a printer who 
does a lot of work for the sta- 
tionery department figure on 
them. His price was just one- 
third lower than what you paid. 
I can’t see the use of a centralized 
advertising department unless it 
can buy cheap, and one thing is 
sure, I am not going to see all my 
profits go to printers.” 

The advertising manager, used 
to these periodical outbursts, said 
nothing. Years of dealing with 
aggressive department managers, 
each striving to outdo the other, 
had taught fim the folly of mere 
words. But silence did not sig- 
nify defeat. Knowing argument 


to be futile, more convinei 
tics were adopted. Bd: 

In some mysterious way all the 
advertising matter in use by that 
department’s competitors seemed 
to find its way to the balky man- 
ager’s desk. Invariably there 
would be a brief memo attached 
calling attention to some superior 
point of quality; a gentle te. 
minder that if the product were 
to be judged, as it often is, by a 
comparison of advertising litera- 
ture, the packing company would 
suffer. 

This was kept up for several 
weeks. The many channels of 
every well-organized business for 
gathering in knowledge and data 
regarding its competitor’s actiy- 
ities worked at top capacity. At 
the end of the period, a very affa- 
ble department head came to the 
surprising decision that the qual- 
ity of the advertising matter bore 
a direct relation to the leadership 
of a product so far as influencing 
buyers was concerned. Also that 
the company could not afford to 
jeopardize its prestige by sending 
out the kind of printed matter 
which the advertising department 
had been getting out during the 
last month! The stratagem had 
worked. 

There are still a few ‘other 
“hard-headed” business men who 
need the same education. Men 
who, like the president of a big 
steel company, solved the printing 
problem by defining it as “a 
means of conveying ideas.” The 
idea being the whole thing, they 
contend that the presentation of 
it is of little importance. And 
when a director of advertising 
ventures a mild objection, he is 
reminded that “Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. don’t do it; I haven’t noticed 
them skipping dividends.” So the 
axe falls on the printing appro- 
priation. i 

How often has this happened in 
other establishments? Men whose 
very word is law handicap the 
advertising department at the 
outset by blinding themselves to 
true conditions. The chief exec- 
utive employs a competent adver- 
tising man, yet when the purchas- 
ing agent gets the former's eaf 

(Continued on page 55) 
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‘* Unlike any other paper” 


The first guarantee of adver- 
tising was printed in 1880 in 


The Farm Journal 


For thirty-four years, in good times 
and in those less good, we have thus 
been building confidence in all ad- 
vertising—our ‘‘Fair Play’’ notice is 
just as active and energetic now as it 
ever was. 


Why not take full advantage of our 
work in behalf of our advertisers? 


October closes September 5th—the 
farmer will have enough leisure by 
then to think how to spend his 
big-crop-money ! 

Wibhmer Atkinson Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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—— Advertisifjunit 
in a newamrce 


“ pre or, 

OMPLETE confidence in the paminder da 
uct and in the people back offiesident 
product has enabled us to qaliincernil 

and carry through a campaign whic) impaigr 
proven successful in every particuly: 


























“Bven t 
This confidence was the outcome mos 0 
careful study of the Purity Oats proygmam™s ' 
tion, in which the advertiser's ore” 
tion gave us its utmost confidence Mm pre? 
co-operation. Biase 
We found improved processes of m i 
facture, packing and distribution a 
found a product so clean and digesti 
that we could honestly urge peopletmm : § 
Purity Oats as a summer food, Sad 


The Purity Oats Advertising Campagiterestec 
was planned for a year, providing formes 104 
vertisements in the newspapers at 4 § 
once each week. Each advertisemal 0, 
bts fine weer a by the use of strong illustrations fy. ¢ 
| Oats ste verte half silhouette type, stands out no mim. igate 
where in the paper it is placed. sett 


The co-operation of the publishers the t 
so enthusiastically enlisted by us in P 
campaign that every grocer in the tf tdoo 
tory covered was personally i int well 
by the representatives of the publiigmmles co 


ote: 
Weh 








A letter or postal card from you will bring from us 
* at once all or your choice of the following: 
Mr. Mahin’s “Why the Agency” and “Folly of Price i 
Cutting” Bu 
Mr. Rankin’s “Requisites of a Successful Salesman” 42d Street 
Mr. Groth’s “The Value of Analysis” JOHN LEE 
Mr. Nesbit’s “Human Appeal in Copy” * WILBUR D.N 
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lof 104% over any year in our history.’’ 
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My, 


ity Oats 
rceful way 


nder date of May 13, Mr. C. M. Rich, 
resident of Purity Oats Co., wrote 
ncerning the copy prepared for this 
mpaign : 
“Byen though I were not interested in Purity 
Oats in the least, I should pronounce these 
ong the strongest I have ever read for any 
ine, It seems to me. that if followed up, 
e number of people to whom we sell should 
be limited only to the number who read 
these ads.’ 


Inder date of July 23, Mr. Rich again 
ote: 

‘We have practically concluded our fall cam- 

paign for, delivery of goods between August 
st and December 31st, and you will be in- 
erested in knowing that we show an increase 


in Service would by analysis uncover 
strong points in your proposition and 
ake the most of them. Why not in- 
stigate for yourself the kind of service 
areactually rendering to our customers 
}the use of Newspapers, Magazines, 
Papers, Trade Papers, Street Car, 
tdoor Space and Follow-up Matter, 
well as in the way of counsel and 
pe oeetion. 
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ing Company ® 
St. Louis 
Bailing Boatmen’s Bank Building 


WM. H. RANKIN. Vice-President 
- H. A. GROTH, Secy. and Treas. 


Long Distance Phones: 
Randolph 6600, Chicago 
Murray Hill 2632, New York 
Olive 4417, St. Louis 


This is Messenger No. 18. Previous 
numbers will be mailed you upon 


request. 
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MOBILIZED 








HERE is one Army that 

mobilizes every month, an 

Army as large as any stand- 
ing army in the world. It is 
summoned, not by the ‘‘Divine 
Right” of Kings, but by a de- 
mand of the People for the best. 
Summoned, not in a spirit of 
hostility, but in a spirit of good- 
will to the Advertiser. 


This Army of Progress com- 
prises the millions of readers 
who demand Cosmopolitan 
monthly, and its good-will is 
invaluable to every Advertiser. 


It is there for you to command 





==] @smopolitan. 


America’s Greatest Magazine 











Rate $1000 
and service 
for every 


dollar 


ee 
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for a few minutes, the confidence 
yanishes. Thousands can be 
spent. in other forms of advertis- 
ing — perhaps squandered — and 
nothing is said. But let the ad- 
yertising department get out what 
can be construed as “extravagant” 
printing—and the war is on. Isn't 
it a good deal like the rich old 
lady, whose pet economy used to 
be picking up bent pins after her 
dressmaker and _— straightening 
them? ae haere 

But the condition is passing. 
Among the bigger advertisers the 
man who signs the checks has 
come to realize that there is a 
good deal more to buying printing 
than is generally supposed. Like 
the once disgruntled, but now 
converted, departmental manager, 
business heads are finding that 
you can’t buy advertising matter 
as you would inter-office sta- 
tionery, and that the advertising 
department knows its business 
after all. That is why the more 
successful concerns are always 
looking about for printers who 
can raise the standard of their 
advertising matter. It is not a 
case of “how cheap will you do 
it?” but “how much better will 
you do it?” “What will the print- 
ing matter you can furnish add to 
the prestige of the house; the 
reputation of the product?” 
“What influence will it have on 
sales ?” 

The demand for quality-quan- 
tity work among the big adver- 
tisers has shaped the printing in- 
dustry to a large extent. This 
was mentioned by several of the 
speakers in the printing depart- 
mental sessions at the Toronto 
Convention. Greater demands 
are being made on the printer 
than ever before. The competi- 
tion in advertising materials, and 
the growing tendency to big edi- 
tions has fostered specialization. 
Instead of the all-around job 
shop of a few years back we have 
big edition printers, color print- 
ers, label printers, catalogue 
printers, and a dozen other divi- 
sions and subdivisions. And the 
result of this specialization has 
been to revolutionize the buying 
of printing; to change over old 
methods. 


When the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany wanted to get out a cata- 
logue that would largely take the 
place of samples, it did not call 
in a few local printers and give 
the job to the lowest bidder. 
Here was a job that called for a 
specialized equipment and a 
highly-organized service -depart- 
ment. A rough idea had to be 
whipped into practical shape. So 
the Heinz people went to an out- 
of-town printer whom they knew 
could give them such service. 
They wanted a catalogue that 
would accomplish a definite re- 
sult. They knew that it paid 
them to go to a printer. whom 
they had every confidence in, and 
because of his experience and 
advice they would pay less for 
the finished book than if the job 
had been given to the lowest bid- 
der and printed according to the 
specifications of the advertising 
department. And because the 
advertising manager of the H. J. 
Heinz Company made it his busi- 
ness to know what printers all 
over the country could do, how 
they were equipped, and the serv- 
ice they stood ready to render, he 
was able to pick a printer who 
gave him just what he wanted. 


HOW KNOWLEDGE OF PRINTER'S 
EQUIPMENT HELPS 


This matter of knowing just 
what the printer’s equipment is 
has a good deal to do with pre- 
determining his ability. You can 
easily tind out what kind of work 
a printer can turn out by asking 
to see samples of his work with 
his imprint on them, but it is quite 
another matter to know just what 
kind of service you may expect. 
Inquiries among some of the 
printer's customers may help a 
little, but a better plan, perhaps, 
is to familiarize yourself with the 
personal and mechanical equip- 
ment of the plant. 

The importance of this know!- 
edge was emphasized the other day 
in the experience of a large mail- 
order house. This advertiser was 
very anxious to get out an edition 
of a large catalogue before a new 
postal regulation, which would 
materially increase the ° postage 
rate, went into effect. It was es- 
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sential that the printer entrusted 
with the rush job complete it 
within the time limit. Several said 
they could, it was a question of 
picking one who would, 

Now it happened that this ad- 
vertising mart knew a good deal 
about the mechanical equipment of 
printing establishments. He knew 
that the weak spot was quite often 
in the bindery. The printer might 
have sufficient equipment to print 
the job, but would he be able to 
take care of the binding? Several 
out-of-town printers were asked by 
wire for information, Finally the 
order went to a printer who was 
equipped with gigantic automatic 
binders, used largely by the big 
publishers for magazine binding. 
These great binders, binding as 
fast as the presses delivered, got 
the job into the post-office almost 
a day before the time limit was up. 


GROUPING PRINTERS BY EQUIPMENT 


Many of the big buyers of print- 
ing nowadays depend largely upon 
a knowledge of a printer’s equip- 
ment to know into which group he 
should be placed. C. R. Redfield, 


advertising manager of Yale & 
Towne, divides printers into four 


major classes. In one class he has 
the well-equipped plant, with a 
highly-organized personal equa- 
tion. This group is entrusted with 
creative work advertising the bet- 
ter class of products. Another 
group is made up of printers who 
can deliver big editions promptly. 
To these he furnishes specifica- 
tions, plates, and stock. Still an- 
other group is made up of the 
shops which work from plates he 
furnishes. These do no creative 
work. The last class is used for 
“fill-in” work. There are a lot of 
jobs which can be run off at any 
time and by giving the work to 
printers anxious to keep their 
plants going, even if the profit is 
slim, considerable money can be 
saved. As a rule, these are print- 
ers to whom it would not be wise 
to entrust creative work. 
PRINTERS OF OUT - OF - THE - USUAL 
CLASS 
All the better work, however, 


goes to the so-called “service” 
printer. He is the man who will 


INK 


put the stamp of individuality into 
his work and give it “atmosphere” 
Naturally his prices will be in pro- 
portion to the talent that goes into 
the work. Artists and skilled help 
receive more than the ordj 
journeyman, and it is wholly in 
the personal equipment or organi- 
zation that quality printing fies 
But quite often—almost always 
when anything out of the usual js 
contemplated—it is good economy 
to go to the organization made up 
of skilled specialists, for quite 
often, through a superior knowl- 
edge of its»trade, it can make 
suggestions ‘that will more than 
pay the difference. 

One of therbig technical houses 
in New York recently received 
what looked ‘to be a rather high 
estimate from an_ out-of-town 
printer. On the bottom of the es- 
timate was a paragraph calling at- 
tention to the fact that certain 
changes could be made in the work 
without impairing appearance. 
The changes, it was claimed, would 
reduce the cost several hundred 
dollars. Then it was suggested to 
award the job to him on a straight 
percentage above cost basis, The 
company liked the idea and adopt- 
ed the plan. As a result the say- 
ing was far more than the differ- 
ence in bids; moreover, the quality 
was of the best. Since then this 
concern has bought its printing on 
this plan entirely. When it wants 
to get up a piece of advertising the 
printer is called in, he is told about 
how much the piece is to cost and 
he goes ahead and gets up the best 
dummy he can within the margin 
set. And the advertising manager 
of the concern says that the plan 
works out beautifully—not only is 
the work a good deal better, but it 
practically places the printer on 
the company’s payroll. Thus an 
experienced and trained printer is 
added to the advertising depart- 
ment’s staff. 


ARE LOWEST BIDDERS ALWAYS 
CHEAPEST? 

Most advertisers have come to 
appreciate that there is such 4 
thing as buying printing “too eco- 
nomically.” In fact, the prevailing 
practice among the bigger buyers 
is to give the job to a medium 
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European War 
and 


American Business 


PRESENT conditions abroad are already begin- 

ning to affect business in this country. 
However, I hold to the conviction that manu- 
facturers whose business output is curtailed 
by the shutting off of exports, will be com- 
pelled to adopt more intensified selling methods 
in this country—to their considerable ad- 
vantage. This view is confirmed by the 
telegram I received this morning from Jasper, 
our financial editor. 


F E GAUSS 

LESLIES WEEKLY MARQUETTE BLDG CHICAGO ILLS 
THE FIRST EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE UNITED 
STATES WAS NATURALLY TO CHECK BUSINESS 
THE SECOND EFFECT WILL BE TO STIMULATE IT 
TO INCREASE THE LINES OF MANUFACTURER AND 
PRODUCTION WITH WHICH WE HAVE HAD 
SEVEREST COMPETITION ABROAD TO OPEN MARKETS 
THAT EUROPE HAS HERETOFORE DOMINATED TO 
INCREASE AMERICAN SHIPPING AND LARGELY TO 
EXTEND THE INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKING SYSTEM IF WE COULD HOLD EVEN A 
PART OF THESE ADVANTAGES AFTER THE WAR IS 
CLOSED AS WE PROBABLY SHALL OUR CONDITION 
WILL BE BETTER RATHER THAN WORSE FOR THE 
CONFLAGRATION IN EUROPE 

JASPER 


ag 64 on 


General Manager 


Leslie’s I//ustrated W eekly Newspaper 
A.B.C. Member 
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bidder, but even so, it is question- 
able whether this plan is as wise 
—except in rare cases—as that of 
finding a trustworthy printer and 
then “putting him on the payroll” 
as suggested above. 

In the first place, printing esti- 
mates rarely mean much. There 
are too many ways an unscrupu- 
lous printer can beat them. Every 
advertiser has had experiences 
with such printers, who, needless 
to say, are not found in the ranks 
of the successful. But aside from 
that phase of it, there is much be- 
tween the lines in printers’ bids. 


THE FOLLY OF “SHOPPING” 


A striking. illustration of the 
folly of “shopping,” as this waning 
practice of placing work with any 
concern who w.ll do it for less is 
called, occurred the other day in a 
dispute between a “close” bidder 
and a “close” buyer over an item 
for “slip-sheeting” on the bill. The 
printer in all honesty had figured 
on doing the job with a quick- 
drying ink, but found he couldn't. 
So he had to “slip-sheet” it, which 
knocked the props out from under 
his profit. To even up he put it in 
as an extra charge, which the cus- 
tomer refused to pay and now it 
looks like a long-drawn-out, legal 
fight. Had the printer figured on 
slip-sheeting in the first place, as 
the others had done, he would not 
have had the job and the manu- 
facturer would have been spared 
the experience. 

The advertiser should remember 
that a printer’s cost usually varies 
with the quality of his work. Ex- 
cept in work calling for the use of 
special equipment, it is pretty safe 
to work on a percentage over cost 
basis, the buyer holding the right 
to be shown the printer’s cost 
tickets in case of dispute. Esti- 
mates, at best, mean little. One 
printer, for instance, may not use 
his type for printing, but have his 
forms electrotyped. His estimate 
will naturally be higher than the 
printer who prints direct from 
type, yet the sharp printing quali- 
ties of the former’s fresh type will 
add to the appearance of the job. 
Another printer’s press costs may 
be based on pressmen receiving 

considerable over the union scale, 
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while the lower bidder 

little about the skill of hie = 
and be satisfied to hire what he 
can get at the scale rate, and w 
the man becomes dissatisfied hire 
another. These are only a few of 
many things which don’t show up 
in the estimate. 

Buying printing has often been 
likened to taking some raw foods 
into a restaurant and having q 
meal prepared. Even though the 
same quality of materials is fy. 
nished in Jones’ Bowery Eating 
Palace, you would get quite a dif- 
ferent tasting and appearing meal 
from what the Waldorf-Astoria’s 
$15,000 a year chef would set be- 
fore you. 

Economy is indeed a virtue, but 
sometimes advertisers are prone to 
forget that there is a dividing line 
between false and real economy. 
Boiling down the experience of 
over twenty big buyers of printing, 
interviewed in preparing this arti- 
cle, the ideal pian to follow in 
buying printing is to scour the 
country and find the best printer 
in each field—a printer who un- 
derstands your work and can give 
you the service you requite—and 
then literally put him on your pay- 
roll. Pay him a fair return for 
his ideas and experience, Bear in 
mind that in one respect a printer 
is just like an advertising man— 
the twenty-dollar a week variety is 
pretty costly computed on a bal- 
ance-sheet basis. 


Jobber Gives Lessons in Buying 
The Higginbotham, Bailey, Logan 


Company, wholesale drygoods house, in 
Dallas, Texas, is using half pages in 4 
list of newspapers to advertise the fall 
buying season to the retail merchants 
of Texas. One section of the space is 
devoted to “Little Talks to Dry Goods 
Merchants.” The subject of one talk 
is: “Overbuying vs. Profit Making,” in 
which this advice is given: G 

“Overbuying is the worst foe of busi- 
ness stagnation. It ties up capi 
where capital exists, or produces. bank 
overdrafts and bad dreams where it 
does not exist. : 

“Two causes are nominally responst- 
ble for overbuying—duplication and 
anticipation. 

“Duplication is a common form of 
overbuying. It occurs principally in the 
market seasons and arises from a 
of knowledge of one’s.stock. A cafe 
fully prepared list of wants, made up 
in advance, with sizes, colors and de. 
tails noted, will prevent duplication. 
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$70 Exclusive Advertisement 


IN THE 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Brings $96,145 Sales 


READ THIS LETTER: 





halmers Main 6060 
C Motor Cars doo 60406 


WESTERN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Southern California Distributors 
TENTH AND HOPE 


Los Angeles, February 11, 1914. 
Mr. M. F. Ihmsen, 
Los Angeles Examiner, 
City. 
Dear Sir:— 

Two weeks ago we placed exclusively in the Sun- 
day Examiner announcement of the Saxon Motor 
Car which sells at $469 delivered in Los Angeles. 

Monday inquiries began coming in, not only from 
all over California, but from Arizona, Nevada and as 
far East as Iowa, both by telegram and by letter. 

In the four days following the insertion of this ad, 
we received deposits and orders for two hundred and 
five of the Saxon machines, 

In every case the order was accompanied by a 
check as deposit. 

We took in during the four days over $4,000 in 
deposits. Yours very truly, 


WESTERN MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


By GW Rew, 


ECA/HS. 


205 Cars at $469 = $96,145. 
$1,362.50 returns from each $1 invested. 


Did you ever hear of this record equaled? 


It is in keeping with results generally 
given by the 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


M. D. HUNTON W. H. WI IN 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York Hearst Building, Chicago 
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Advertising on Envelopes 
May Be Restricted 


Post Office Campaign to Secure 
More Explicit Information for 
Return Cards—Advertising Mat- 
ter on Envelopes Regarded With 
Disfavor—Tends to Delay the 
Service 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 
A PVERTISING on envelopes, 


except within comparatively 
narrow bounds, is discouraged by 
the Post Office Department. The 
influence of the department has, 
for some time past, been exerted 
to an ever-increasing extent 
against the use of envelopes as an 
advertising medium and this sen- 
timent has been yet more strongly 
manifested now that the postal of- 
ficials have entered upon a cam- 
paign to secure—in the interest of 
more expeditious mail-handling— 
more explicit addresses upon mail 
and in “the request return” cards 
upon envelopes. 

The latest angle of this subject 
to be disclosed, is the result of the 
crusade which the Post Office De- 
partment has been quietly conduct- 
ing for some months in an effort 
to have placed on every piece of 
mail both the street address of the 
writer of a letter, or sender of a 
package, and the street and num- 
ber of the address of the person to 
whom the communication is sent. 
This campaign for indications of 
the exact locations of mail users 
was first prosecuted among the 
postmasters of the country, but 
latterly the department has sought 
to extend the campaign direct to 
all postal patrons. 

ow comes the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General with an or- 
der as to the printing of stamped 
envelopes that is designed to af- 
ford further progress in the same 
direction. As many readers of 
Printers’ INK know, the Post 
Office Department has for a long 
time supplied stamped envelopes 
imprinted with the prospective 
user’s return request and has fur- 
nished these printed, stamped en- 
velopes at prices which have pro- 
voked the protests of commercial 
printers, who regard the system as 


INK 


an encouragement of unfair com. 
petition by the Govefénent, The 
Postal Laws do not permit the 
printing on stamped envelopes, by 
the department, of any advertise. 
ment, or special device of any 
kind, but do permit the Printing 
of the complete local address, 
Here has been the rub. Man 
advertisers have grumbled because 
Uncle Sam would not print 5 
much as a single line indicative of 
their line of business, but, on the 
other hand, they have not been 
keen to avail themselves of de 
tailed address inscriptions and in 
many instances have preferred to 
restrict the address to the mere 
name of the city where located, 
This, say the department officials, 
has been a growing tendency in 
recent years. Many firms have 
seemingly taken the position that 
it adds to their prestige to have 
their stationery merely bear the 
name of the concern and the city 
where located, implying, especially 
to the mail-order customer, that 
the house is so well-known in its 
own community that the mere 
name is sufficient to insure a mis- 
sive finding its proper destination, 


EFFECT OF NEW MAIL-HANDLING 
METHODS 


This was all very well under the 
conditions of mail handling which 
formerly obtained. Under the old 
arrangement mail was sorted by 
clerks at the receiving post-office 
and it was inconceivable that any 
such clerk should not be familiar 
with the locations of all firms and 
individuals receiving any consider- 
able quantity of mail. Accord- 
ingly there was no delay in the de- 
livery of mail and no additional 
work was imposed upon the postal 
force, 

Latterly, however, there has 
come a radical change in the sys- 
tem of handling mail which has 
been to an extent revolutionary m 
its effect in the local post-offices. 
Mail is now routed on the trains 
or at terminals at the railroad sta- 
tions—more likely the former— 
and consequently is handled by 
mail clerks who are strangers t0 
local conditions in the city where 
any given letter is to be delivered. 
Such a postal clerk, routing city 
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GOLE 
ILLUSTRATED 


&° OUTDOOR AMERICA 
MAX H. BEHR, Editor 


A GOLF MAGAZINE 
That Beats Bogie! 


Golf Illustrated and Outdoor America is pub- 
lished monthly, of flat size, on fine coated paper 
and is the finest publication devoted to the 
historic game published in any country. 

Golf players are almost without exception 
people of means who represent a purchasing 
power of vast proportions. Their needs are many 
and varied—golfing clothes, everything used in 
sports, plants and seed for golf courses and 
country estates; in fact, everything which con- 
tributes to the pleasure, comfort and convenience 
of people who are accustomed to wholesome 
living. 


A survey of the publication will con- 
vince any advertiser who is interested 
in this field that Golf Illustrated is 
worth using twelve months in the year. 


Onetime 6months 12 months 
Quarter Page..(105 lines) $25.00 $150.00 $240.00 
Half Page.:....(210 lines) 50.00 300.00 480.00 
Full Page (420 lines) 100.00 600.00 960.00 


The Stuyvesant Company, Publishers 


New York, 389 Fifth Avenue. Chicago, 1004 Westminster Building 
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An “AD” by an Advertising Agent 
to Other Agents and Their Clients 


I flatter myself that I am well enough known in most of the important 
advertising agencies of the country for any signed statement from me 
to carry considerable weight with them. 

Because of the wonderful buying capacity of its people and their 
friendly disposition to advertised goods, want to call the special atten. 
tion of advertising agents and their clients to that section of my adopted 
State commonly known as South Florida. 

In this portion of Florida, lying south of Sanford and west of Lake 
Okeechobee, there are many rich and prosperous communities. Fruits 
and vegetables are immensely profitable, general farming is having con- 
siderable attention and live stock raising has become an important 
industry. I know more than a few fruit growers and truckers who \net 
from $500 to $1000 per acre each year on their groves and farms. 

The ome of Florida generally are intelligent and liberal buyers. 
Many of them are from the North and already educated to the merits 
of advertised goods. In South Florida co-operative marketing of fruits 
and vegetables has reached its highest development. The leading 
growers organization of the section, the Florida Citrus Exchange, is 
an extensive advertiser, locally and nationally. 

South Florida may be thoroughly covered by the papers named below. 
None of these papers has any knowledge pf my intention to publish 
this advertisement. Any reputable agency can buy space in them at as 
low a rate as mine can. ery few of them cut rates or allow agency 
commissions to direct advertisers. Sample copies will show you how 
modern and up-to-date are our Florida papers. 


News & Advocate 

Courier Informant 
Bradentown Herald 
Brooksville 
Brooksville Weekly 
Clearwater } y 
Dade City n Weekly 
Eustis Weekly 
Kissimmee .. ... Weekly 
Leesburg . ..Commercial . ... Weekly 
Orlando .. . .Citizen Weekly 
Orlando Daily and Weekly 
St. Petersburg Daily and Weekly 
Hy > he uaa Daily and Weekly 


Tarpon Springs 
Tarpon Springs 
Tavares 


Other portions of the State are not far behind South Florida in 
their development and some interests are even further advanced in the 
central, northern and western sections, while certain lines of activity 
are chiefly confined to the East Coast. The entire State, oldest and 
newest of the commonwealths of the Union, is pushing forward in a 
marvelous way. I shall be glad always to give information regarding 


ind to me and 


any section of Florida and later may have somethin ee to say of 
y 


other portions, but South Florida has been particular 
this is my tribute to her greatness. 


JEFFERSON THOMAS, President and Manager 


The Thomas Advertising Service 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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mail on a mail-car, may have no 
realization of the local prominence 
of a firm and very probably has 
little knowledge of locations or 
street addresses. The result is 
that when such a clerk encounters 
q letter bearing merely the name 
of a firm, with no street number 
or other explicit des.gnation, he 
diverts that letter from the routed 
mail and sends it to the post-office 
in order that the local address may 
be supplied. This state of affairs 
has had the effect of delaying the 
delivery of much of the mail ad- 
dressed to prominent firms and it 
has also resulted in piling high 
with letters the “Nixy” desks of 
our various post offices—that is 
the postal bureaus of identifica- 
tion to which insufficiently ad- 
dressed mail is sent in order that 
the address inscriptions may be 
amplified. ' 


THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S 
DEMAND 

It is in an effort to remedy this 
condition that the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General has empha- 
sized the fact that the department 
will print no return cards on 
stamped envelopes unless the copy 
for such printing gives the full lo- 
cal address. Such address must 
include, in addition to the name of 
the firm or individual and the town 
or city where located, the street 
address, post office box, name of 
building and room number there- 
in, names of intersecting streets 
(in lieu of a street address) or 
tural free delivery route—prefer- 
ably with the number of the box 
on such rural route. The third as- 
sistant in promulgating his order 
says, “No exception is made in 
favor of prominent purchasers.” 

It will be seen that the one 
clause of the regulations which 
may afford partial comfort, to 
such advertisers as -may avail 
themselves of it, is that which per- 
mits use of the names of intersect- 
ing streets—a designation which 
has been used in recent years by a 
large number of Chicago firms. 
The advertiser who can give his 
own name to the building which 
he occupies is, of course, in a 
strategic position if he uses 
stamped envelopes, 


The policy that has been adopt- 
ed by the Post Office Department 
with reference to the printing of 
return cards on stamped envelopes 
is to allow the widest latitude in 
making an address explicit—that 
is, any length of inscription that 
may seem necessary will be print- 
ed, but the skeleton address is 
barred. 

There is a growing disposition 
in the Post Office Department to 
encourage simply-displayed but 
explicit return cards. Evidence of 
the policy is seen in the recent stif- 
fening of the regulations regard- 
ing the admission to the mails of 
window or “outlook” envelopes 
and the stipulation that only the 
written or typed name and ad- 
dress shall be visible through the 
transparent panel on the face of 
the envelope. 

While there has been little ef- 
fort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to curb the ambitions of 
those persons who are wont to 
make envelopes serve the purpose 
of advertising sheets, a ban has 
been placed upon the use of ad- 
vertising stickers, seals, labels, etc., 
that to any extent resemble post- 
age stamps. All such stickers are 
forbidden space on the front of 
envelopes and latterly the depart- 
ment is exerting its influence 
against the use of such stickers 
even on the reverse side of en- 
velopes. 

Recently one of the leading 
lithographic houses devised a new 
form of advertising sticker for 
use on envelopes and had prepared 
designs in colors for several of 
the most prominent general adver- 
tisers in the country when the 
matter was submitted to the Post 
Office Department and as a result 
of a reply embodying the state- 
ment above quoted, the entire 
scheme was abandoned. The 
United States Government is by 
no means alone in its discourage- 
ment of’ stickers on envelopes. In 
a number of foreign countries 
such seals and labels are absolutely 
prohibited as was discovered by 
American correspondents who 
have attempted to send to certain 
parts of Europe envelopes bearing 
the familiar Red Cross Christmas 
seals, 
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Prepared Flour Campaign 


A new style of copy is being used by 
Alden Speare’s Sons Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for Priscilla Prepared 
Cake Flour. This line “Add Nothing 
But Water” is prominently displayed so 
that the housekeeper understands at a 
glance that there is no bother of mix- 
ing and measuring ingredients. 

The offer is made that if the grocer 
does not carry it to send his name and 
15 cents for a 14-ounce package. 

Other Priscilla products mentioned in 
the advertising are: Priscilla Prepared 
Doughnut Flour, Priscilla Comp'ete Ice 
Cream Powder, and Priscilla Prepared 
Gingerbread Flour. 


Dealers and Users to Write 
Simonds Ads 


The Simonds Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, which manufactures the Simonds 
Saw, has _ started an advertising cam- 
paign in Buffalo, directed at hardware 
dealers, carpenters, and mechanics. 
These men are going to tell, in the ads, 
over their own signatures why, in their 
opinions, Simonds Saws are better than 
others. 


The American Compound Door Com- 
pany, Chicago, is using space in local 
newspapers in an cducational campaign 
for better doors for homes. “The A. 
C. Door” is the name selected so that 
the public may easily become familiar 
with it. 
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Sargent Director Dies - 

William J. Ladd, a director of Sar. 
gent & Co., the hardware manufactur. 
ers, since the incorporation of the firm, 
died in Upper Montclair, N, Jy on 
August 2, : 

or many years Mr. Ladd? i 
included the management of hae 
gent advertising. He had ¢ 
the compilation of the Sargent caf. 
logue for nearly fifty years., 


r. La was the author of 
Discount Book, which. is f 
throughout the hardware and e 
trades. He was born in New York jn 
1843 and entered the employ of Sargent 
& Co. in 1856, 


Capper to Run for Governor 
Arthur Capper, the Topeka, Kan, 
nublisher, was nominated for governor 
* the Republicans of Kansas 4 the 
recent primary. He is said to. have 
received the largest vote ever given a 
candidate in a Kansas primary, 


Meister Leaves Van Cleve 

A. J. Meister has resigned fromthe 
staff of the Van Cleve Company. New 
York. Before going with that agency, 
about a year ago, Mr. Meister was for 
13 years the advertising manager of 
department stores in New York, 

Val. B. Holman, formerly with Ewing 
& Miles, advertising agents, New York, 
has been appointed advertising re 4 
of the Times Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 








OME advertisers are backward about 
writing or talking to advertising men 
because they figure they will from 

then on be incessantly solicited by tiresome 


talkers. 


it briefly. 


Perhaps your advertising deserves the 
type of personal service that I am giving my 
few high class clients. An interview (writ- 
ten or verbal) regarding your advertising 
will be safe and sane. 


JOHN ORR YOUNG 


Advertising 


Peoples Gas Building 


I will not talk until I have some- 
thing definite to say—and then I will state 


Chicago 
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ACOoaTED Book 
PAPER, 


The Original Enamel Book Paper 





which is guaranteed not to crack 





when folded with or against the grain 





Sea great strength of ‘“Foldwell’’ is due to the fact 
that it is made from high grade rag stock which im- 
proves with age—hence your advertising will possess 
the same sales value years from now as it does today. 
































THIS GREAT BOOK PRINTED IN TWELVE 
COLORS PROVES THESE FACTS TRUE 


It proves that your Catalogues, Booklets and Circulars—if printed on Foldwell— 
will remain clean and whole; that leaves will not break between the stitches 
and fall out, and that halftone illustrations will retain their original sales value 
even when the folds intersect them both ways. 


WRITE NOW 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Chicago 


Stocks carried for immediate delivery in 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BRIDGEPORT, CONN. TORONTO } 
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Investigation Shows Shift 
in Farm Outlet 


“Trade-up” Ideals Weaning Small- 
Town Dealers From Bulk Selling 
to Advertised Products With 
Quick Turn-overs—Other Facts 
Developed in Trip Through 
Middle West 


By Willard R. Downing 


O far as towns go, Somerset, 
~ Iowa, isn’t anything excep- 
tional, It is just a typical farm- 
ing center; a little village of about 
one hundred and fifty people 
where the farmers of the neigh- 
borhood come to buy the necessi- 
ties as well as the luxuries of life. 
There are thousands of Somer- 
sets in the Middle West, and it 
would be hard to tell one from the 
other. 

That is why I stopped off at 
Somerset. I was out West to find 
out what the farmers were. buy- 
ing; I wanted first-hand informa- 
tion for manufacturers who had 
goods to sell and wanted to know 
where to sell them to the best ad- 
vantage. Quite naturally I made 
straight for the general store. 

It was a typical general store of 
the West, but a good deal differ- 
ent from the general store of my 
boyhood days. The soap-box ora- 
tors and the convenient prune and 
cracker boxes were gone. In their 
stead was a busy proprietor, hard 
at work addressing mailing cards 
to be sent out to a list of his mail- 
order customers. The cracker 
barrel, once so dear to the funny- 
section artist, before the automo- 
bile took its place, had given way 
to a shelf full of the National 
Biscuit Company’s packaged 
goods. On the shelves were pack- 
age tapioca, Quaker Oats, Cream 
of Wheat, Shredded Wheat, 
None-Such mince meat, forty-cent 
coffee, sixty-cent tea; Worcester 
salt and the other quality sellers 
of the grocery line. It was the 
same in the other departments, in- 
stead of just selling underwear 
this merchant sold Porosknit and 
B.V. D.’s; instead of selling dress 
shields put out by some private 
brand jobber, as the general stores 
of the old days did, he sold Klein- 


ert’s. Likewise Colgat +t 
ing and Colgate’s produel ie 
very much in evidence on the ¢ 
counter, so was Williams’ i 
Soap. ai. 

As the dealer himself was just 
as typical as his store, | thought 
it would be interesting to find out 
what his idea was toward adyer. 
tised products. At the same time 
I wanted to get a line on what 
products he had a market for 
which he did not already carry in 
stock. So I asked him what he 
considered his best sellers, 

“Well,” he replied, after the 
deliberation which is typical of his 
kind, “of course, you know about 
75 per cent of my business is with 
the farmers. For the most part 
they will buy anything useful 
which gives them full value for 
their money, especially things 
which go to make life brighter 
and better. It might surprise you 
to know that I am selling quite a 
lot of ham and bacon lately, and 
even products such as Nabisco 
Wafers go well.” 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES POPULAR 


This I knew to be a fact be 
cause I had visited farmers who 
owned two and three automobiles, 
had electric lighting plants, #in- 
ning hot water, electric washers, 
electric ironing machines, and 
other conveniences in their homes. 
Many products of this type this 
dealer carried right in stock. 

Further questioning developed 
the fact that your modern coun- 
try-store keeper is fully alive to 
the fundamentals of successful 
merchandising. As a type he is 
shrewd, well posted, and has a 
good knowledge of the lines he 
carries. I found that most of the 
dealers visited—and I visited quite 
a number—read trade papers for 
business suggestions and farm 
journals for general information. 
This suggests a possible procedure 
for winning this market. 

In most cases the dealers ones 
ated on a quick turnover policy. 
In other words, the old policy of 
buying bulk stock in big quantities 
to get the long profit has given 
away to the newer merchandising 
idea of quick turnovers, less pet 
item profit and better stocks. 
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BOYCE'S IN DAILY FIELD 


For more than a quarter of a century the W. D. Boyce Co. has 
held the first place in the U. S. in the weekly newspaper field, as 
publishers of the Chicago Blade and Ledger with 1,250,000 
weekly circulation, The Boyce organization is recog- 

nized as setting the pace in getting circulation and ad- 
vertising and giving results. Naturally this organiza- 

% tion is composed mostly of high-class, well-paid daily 
newspaper men in the news, advertising and mechanical depart- 
ments, Being perfectly equipped with men and having ample capi- 
tal, we enter the daily field by taking over as our first daily the 


INDIANA. DAILY ‘TIMES 


A SQUARE DEAL AND FAIR PLAY FOR EVERYBODY 
New Name of THE EVENING SUN 


In January, 1513, Mr. Boyce became personally interested in the 
Evening Sun of Indianapolis. The circulation at that date was 
less than 30,000 daily. The average daily paid circulation of the 
Sun for first six months of 1913 was 33,258; for first six months 
of 1914, 51,156. Net gain first six months of 1914, 
over 1913, 53%. The average circulation for July, 
1914, the first month after the W. D. Boyce Company 

% took over the Sun and changed its name to Indiana 
Daily Times, was 54,573 daily. Now watch the Daily Times 
grow. The foreign advertising rate of 6c a line flat rate will 
remain the same until December 31st. After that date it will be 
8ca line. Having nearly doubled the circulation the past eight- 
een months, we expect to double it again during the next eight- 
een months, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indianapolis is located in the center of a state noted for its 
wealth and prosperity. It is also a great manufacturing city of 
nearly 300,000 population. It is said to be, in propor- 
tion to its population, the second retail city in the 
U. &S.—Pittsburgh being considered the first. The 

ed many interurban railways radiating from Indian- 
apolis enable the Home Edition of Indianapolis afternoon papers 
to reach 125 miles by six o’clock. 
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“—for MICHIGAN 
THE GLEANER, of course!” 





GIBSON JOINS 
THE GLEANER 


DAVID B. GIBSON 


Formerly Advertising Manager 

of the Lawrence Publications 

—Michigan, Ohio and Penn. 
Farmers. 


NOW 


Advertising Manager of The 
Gleaner, Slocum’s great twice-a- 
month farm paper. 


Mr. Gibson’s fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in advertising and sales 
work, three of them in the agri- 
cultural field, peculiarly fits him 
to render efficient service to ad- 
vertisers and agents seeking busi- 
ness in Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio. 


Mr. Gibson has for several weeks 
past investigated various farm 
papers, and finally chose The 
Gleaner because it represents the 
ideal type of efficient and pro- 
gressive farm paper. In Michi- 
gan it is foremost in fact as well 
as name. 


More than 86,000 bona-fide, paid- 
in-advance subscribers. Rate 40 
cents per line. Twice-a-Month. 


THE GLEANER 


DETROIT 
J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 
Vinee New York 
A. D. McKinney, St. Louis 


| proach the 
| from that angle, and by showing 


naturally they go in more and | 


more for easily sold advert 


| products; especially the kind that 


bring the desirable _ better-class 


| trade. 


As my dealer friend put jt: 
“My object is to turn my stock 
over just as many times as | can, 
that is why you see so many ad. 
vertised products on my shelyes 
In buying I favor quality prod- 
ucts because they bring the most 
desirable class of farmers into my 
store.” 

This conversation suggested 
that manufacturers could ap 
small-town dealer 


him a demand was being de. 


| veloped among this better class of 


farmers, which he was so anxious 
to get on his books, should have 


| little difficulty in getting his fine 
| added to the dealer’s stock. 


The wide variety of quality 


| products that these dealers carry 
| is amazing. They seem ready to 
| go the limit on buying if they can 
| be convinced there is a reasona 
| ble market, or one will be created: 
| But the product should appeal to 
| the farmer’s new perspective, This 
| was pointed out to me by a dealer 
| in Indianola, lowa—a wide-awake 


merchant who started in business 


| the same year as Printers’ Ink, 
| and now has a stock of about 


$10,000. “Ten years ago,” said 
this storekeeper, “I used to sell all 


| kinds of 50-cent tin tea kettles. 


People would come in and fuss 


| about the price, until I almost got 


nervous prostration. But that is 


| all a thing of the past. To-day 
| I don’t sell a 50-cent kettle ina 
| season; as you will see by look- 


ing over my stock, my biggest 
sellers are granite kettles for 


| $1.50, and quite often my cus 
| tomers want something even bet 
| ter, so I have had to put in a line 


of aluminum kettles retailing a 


| $3.50.” 


WAITING MARKET FOR KITCHEN 
UTENSILS 


As a matter of fact there is@ 
big opportunity right now for 4 
manufacturer to jump in and 
farmers high-grade kitchen utet 


| sils. I visited a great many homes 


in Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


—~~—weewet ee O53 op oH HOO 
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Minnesota and Illinois and: 1 
found that the housewives are 
rapidly demanding the nicer 
things. Se Se 

The average farmer’s wife is 
practically in business with the 
husband. She knows all about 
his business. She is a great reader 
and usually alert to bettering the 
family station. With the children 
gong out and coming home from 
schools with higher ideals—the 
registrar of the lowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture told me they 
had 3,400 students enrolled—the 
farmer's wife of to-day is not 
content with the things which 
satisfied her mother. American 
progress and the love for luxury 
and ease, which follows in the 
wake of prosperity, have done 
their work. The farm wife to- 
day wants her kitchen ‘to look 
spic and span, she likes nice clean 
granite and aluminum ware, labor- 
saving machinery, canned goods 
and packaged products that save 
her fuming and perspiring over a 
hot oven; she wants syphon re- 
frigerators, hot water, electric 
light and good clothing. These 
products should find a ready sale 
in the next few years, and they 
will be bought through the dealer, 
with a few exceptions. As a mat- 
ter of fact I found no dealers who 
complained about mail-order com- 
petition. Of course, it was in evi- 
dence in calling on the farmers, 
but the purchases of an average 
family in this section are so great 
that what goes to mail-order 
houses does not seriously affect 
the dealer’s business. 

I also found that there is a 
great future market among 
farmers for products which go 
into the better class of homes. 
The same spirit of higher living 
standards which makes the wom- 
an buy None-Such mince meat, 
instead of fussing with her own, 
has turned both her and her hus- 
band’s thoughts in the direction 
of home comforts. 


BUILDING MATERIALS IN GOOD 
DEMAND 


Indications are that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the farmers 
expect to build. No sooner does 
One put up a modern home than 
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Largest Two-color 
Magazine Rotary 
Press in Michigan 


Now being installed at Detroit for 


Easily the foremost farm paper in 
Michigan—with a strong follow- 
ing too among the most progres- 
sive farmers of Ind-ana and Ohio 


The entire Gleaner organization 
is now concentrated in Detroit 
thus insuring the best possible 
service to advertisers. 


Beginning with the October first 
issue The Gleaner will print two- 
color covers exclusively, thus tak- 
ing a further advanced position 
ahead of every other paper in 
this field. 


Every subscriber to The Gleaner 
is a bona-fide paid-in-advance 
reader—more than 86,000 and 
rapidly growing bigger. 


Rate only 40 cents per line. 


Twice-a-Month, 


THE GLEANER 


DETROIT 
J. C.. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 
Chicago New Yor 
A, B McKinney, St. Louis 
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the building bug spreads to the 
whole community like wild-fire. 
This was well demonstrated while 
I was conducting some consumer 
investigations just outside of Des 
Moines. 

_ I visited a farmer who started 
in seventeen years ago with prac- 
tically nothing outside of a stout 
heart and a liberal supply of 
Western muscle and enterprise. 
To-day his farm is worth $24,000. 
The house which has just been 
built is the envy of the district 
and unless I miss my guess, will 
be duplicated many times in the 
next few years. It is a home that 
would be a credit to any Eastern 
city. As you enter the great liv- 
ing room, you see a music room 
with piano. The floors are all 
hardwood and covered with well- 
chosen rugs. In the back are the 
sleeping porches, and instead of 
the customary outhouse’ where 
the men wash up before meals, 
you see a well equipped washroom 
with porcelain basins and _ hot, 
running water. I noticed a Bohn 
syphon refrigerator. The house 
is heated by hot water and lighted 
with acetylene gas. A gas engine 
drives a cream separator, washing 
machine and other devices. 

It goes without saying that 
when the neighboring farmers 
build, and out in that country a 
few good crops almost pay for 
such a home, they will want as 
good, if not a better place than 
this. Obviously they are particu- 
larly receptive to advertising sug- 
gestions. This is only one case, 
but it is typical. There are simi- 
lar houses and similar conditions 
in every prosperous community. 


WOULD BUY ADVERTISED CHINA 


One of these days some Ameri- 
can china manufacturer is going 
to wake up to the fact that he is 
letting a big possibility slip 
through his fingers by not con- 
sidering the home-loving and 
practical farmers. American china 
manufacturers lay great stress on 
the durability of their product. 
If that is true it would appeal to 
the farmers—who, by the way, re- 
quire generous sized sets. 

Some farmers already have the 
idea that they have to have im- 


INK 


ported ware; I ran across 

in Litchfield, Minn., who — 
ing a wide variety of Haviland 
china to farm trade. Incidentally 
he also sold them Waltham, 
Hamilton and South Bend watches 
From my observations it seems to 
me an educational campaign to 
the farmer, featuring the practica- 
bility of American dinner ware 
would carry considerable weight, 
The lawn mower is another prod. 
uct which a little well-directed 
advertising would land in this 
market in fine shape. Seventy. 
five per cent of the farmers visited 
maintained well-kept lawns, 

I also discovered that farmers 
are a good deal like their city 
brethren when it comes to a show- 
down on the dress question; I was 
talking to one Wisconsin clothier, 
in a town of 3,500, who told me 
that his last year’s sales showed 
that the average price paid fora 
suit of clothes was $20. He said 
there is a ready market for mod- 
erate price and medium style 
wearing apparel. He proved this 
by pointing to his stock of David 
Adler clothing, George P. Ide 
collars, B.V.D.,  Porosknit and 
Wright Bros. underwear, and 
other quality sellers. 

I noticed, too, that both the 
farmer and his wife are going 
in more for dress at social func- 
tions. While in Waukesha, Wis, 
I attended a church social one 
evening and was rather startled 
to find the hired men on a farm 
which I had visited that afternoon 
were better dressed than I was. 
And most of the young men 
would have looked perfectly al 
home on the Boardwalk of Atlan- 
tic City or on Broadway. In fact, 
a clothier told me he has sold 
several farmers dress suits. $0 
all in all I agree with a certaim 
advertising manager of a widely- 
advertised line of low-priced 
clothing, that unless the adver 
tiser has something worth-while 
to sell the farmer he better save 
his money and go after the big 
city business. j 

Space won’t permit my going 
into details as to what I found 
out about the dealers and farmers 
in the five States covered. PRIN- 
vers’ INK has had many articles 
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WAGES SUPPLIES TAXES PAID INTEREST DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$100,000,000 $45 000,000 $11,000,000 $17,000,000 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 











How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 Bondholders— $17,000,000 
Nearly half the total—$100,900,000— Paid in interest to thousands of men and 


in wages to more than one hundred women, savings banks, insurance com- 
thousand employes engaged in giving to _ panies and other institutions owning bonds 
the public the best and the cheapes. tele- - and notes. 


ice in th Id. 
ee Stockholders— $30,000,000 
For Supplies—$45,000,000 70,000 stockholders, about half of whom 


; are women, receive $30,000,000. 
Paid to merchants, supply dealers and 
others for materials and apparatus, and for (These payments to stockholders and 
rent, light, heat, traveling, etc, bondholders who have put their savings 
into the telephone business represent 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 6.05% on the investment.) 


Taxes of more than $11,000,000 are Surplus—$12,000,000 
paid to the Federal, state and local author- This is invested in telephone plant and 
ities. The people derive the benefit in equipment, to furnish and keep telephone 
better highways, schools and the like. service always up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
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1847 ROGERS BROS.. 


Advertised Goods 
Are Easier to 


This statementhas f 

been proved time \#F- 

and again. 1847 

ROGERS 8ROS. 

“Silver Plate 

that Wears” 

has been con- 

sistently ad- 

vertised for 

over 50 years. 

People have 

known this sil- 

verware through 

all these years 

of advertising, 

during which 

time it has been 

proved that it 

wears just as 

long as ¥ 

claimed 

for it. 

It is the 

ideal sil- 

verware 

for the 

table 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 

MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 





showing the changing farm 

ket, and doubtless a coud aie 
what I say is repetition, but there 
is one thought which ] cattied 
back East with me: If those a4 
vertisers who are planning to tun 
to profit the changing condition 
of the great farm market—a mar. § 
ket which gigantic crops will make 
more responsive than ever this 
season—it would pay them wel 
to visit these farmers and de. 
ers just as I did. There ate » 
many things which one learns by 
actual observation; so many litt 
points which may make or my 
an advertising campaign, that ; 
few weeks out among the farmey 
would be the best kind of an ip. 
vestment for any advertiser, 


Gives Campaign Results ip 


Newspaper Ad 

The Louisville Gas & Electric Con 
pany recently used a part of its news 
paper space to tell the public about its 
successful newspaper campaign, Las 
December this company began a Home. 
owners’ Housewiring Campaign and in 
less than seven months added 18H 
electric lighting customers, which was: 
gain of 10% per cent. 

One paragraph of the advertisement 
reads: ‘‘Newspaper advertising hag been 
relied upon exclusively to create inter. 
est in this campaign. Coupled with 
good salesmanship and backed by efit | 
ent workmanship, it caused the part 
of Louisville to invest upwards of $60, 
000 in seven months in_ modernizing 
their homes so they could use electri 
service.” 


Parke, Davis’ Sampling Plan 

Parke, Davis & Co. are using sam 
pling as one of the chief plans for de 
veloping the sale of Lactone Ti 
which are used in the preparation of 
buttermilk in the home. The sample 
are distributed by mail through local 
druggists. : 

The tablets, which are small dises, at 
inserted in openings on strips of paste 
board, with a protective covering of 
oiled paper, which is stamped with the 
date before which they should be used. 
The name of the retail distributor is, of 
course, prominent. Most of the stores 
are also displaying cut-outs featuring 
Lactone Tablets. Newspaper and mage 
zine advertising is expected to com 
later after the preliminary work has 
been completed. 


The Morgan Sales Company, Ine. 
Shamokin. Pa.. manufacturer of Mor 
gan Beard Softeners is making 
an offer of a bonus plan, allowing 4 
half-gross of the beard softeners 
with each gross purchased. The 
is then requested to allow the 
one-half dozen free with ¢a 
they purchase. 
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the Ark, but he made it right. 
And the Ad-man who takes 
pains to specify 


|: took Noah 1000 years to build 


STRATHMORE 


COVERS AND PAPERS 


for booklets, catalogs, and folders 
begins with his task already half 
completed. 


The superb texture and exquisite 
tints of the Strathmore line furnish 
seasoned timber for working out 
ideas where quality is paramount. 


The Strathmore Sample Books can 
best explain this. They are sent free 
to Advertising men who place print- 
ing orders, 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS.,U.S. A. 
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If the various ad- 


Advertising vertisers, trade 
paper publishers 


Opportunity and others are 
right in the opinions they have ex- 
pressed to Printers’ INK in re- 
gard to the effect of the European 
war on American business condi- 
tions, the American advertiser has 
the opportunity of a lifetime be- 
fore him. The forced withdrawal 
of foreign manufacturers from the 
American field in consequence of 
their mills and factories being 
closed, adds a demand worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year 
to the home market which our 
manufacturers must supply. Simi- 
larly with the foreign market out- 
side of Europe; practically all 
European manufacturers must 
abandon it for months and per- 
haps years. Much of the bus‘ness 
will seek us and a vast deal more 
may be had for the asking. This 
can hardly mean anything else but 
prosperity at home, an ever grow- 
ing home market, even without 
taking into account the bumper 
prices the bumper wheat crop will 
bring. 
It is not to be wondered at that 
“the meeting of twenty-five or more 


The 


INK 


advertising agents in New York 
last week should have regarded the 
immediate situation with compar. 
tive equanimity and looked ahead 
to the b:gger opportunities open. 
ing up for advertisers and adyep. 
tising interests, sincerely regret. 
ting, of course, the blow to their 
clients in the import business who 
may be out of the runn.ng for 
many months, but seeing their 
places taken by many more new 
American accounts, now on the 
ground, waiting to be picked up at 
the first signs of the expected 
boom. 

There will be considerable te 
adjustment in some important in- 
dustr:es occasioned by the tempo- 
rary loss of part of the European 
market and a slowness on the part 
of other industries to take advan- 
tage of the new openings abroad, 
But the curtailment of imports to 
the United States is just like 
handing over to our manufac. 
turers more than a billion dollars 
worth of business a year. And the 
foreign trade Europe has kicked 
into’ our lap must amount to two 
or three times as much more. It 
is a pity that it has had to come 
through blood and tears, through 
a breakdown of the Old World 
civilization, and we know that in 
the long run we shall have to 
shoulder our share of the cost, 
but whatever the reason, or what- 
ever the remote future, the trade 
is coming to us now, and it must 
be taken care of. i 

Look at the list of commodities, 
heretofore imported, our own 
manufacturers must supply : chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes and medicines, 
many of them now coming from 
Germany, but poss:ble to provide 
or substitute in large part here m 
America; copper and manufac- 
tures; cotton goods; earthen, stone 
and china ware; glass and glass 
ware; malt liquors; spirits ; wines; 
silk manufactures; fruit and nuts; 
gloves, embroidery, hats, bonnets, 
etc.; steel and iron manufactures; 
toys, etc. : 

Many well-known foreign 
brands w'll go out for a time or 
forever. The demand created for 
them will have to be transferred to 
other brands. There is a splen 
opportunity for many solicitors to 














complete at once the education of 
many prospects they have been 
nursing along for years, manu fac- 
turers with stanch, growing little 
businesses who up to ths time 
have felt the competition of for- 
eign-made goods, or even home 
competition, too strongly to dare 
to lay out anything from their 
hardly earned surplus in advertis- 
ing mvestment. Now is the time 
to prepare them to take advantage 
of the situation and not only en- 
joy unprecedented profit for three, 
four, five years or more, but en- 
trench themselves against import 
competition, when it shall be re- 
newed, by advertising. Solicitors 
should str.ke before the stimula- 
tion of heavy buying is felt all 
along the line and the manufac- 
turers are busy with other plans. 
They will listen now and weigh 
the arguments, By and by many 
of them will be straining every re- 
source to take care of the business 
coming in and they will feel like 
letting well enough alone. The 
time to begin making them ambi- 
tious is now. 

In the face of this outlook, 
which brightens with every day’s 
report, a few cancellations of ad- 
vertising contracts are negligible. 
They were natural and inevitable 
in view of the first surprise and 
excitement, but with the danger of 
a money stringency safely behind 
us and a big buying impulse on 
the way, they are already out of 
date. The situation has changed. 
It is a time not to take in, but to 
let out sail, 


Education The argument 
~ Is Due bn at nationally 
i ds 

The Jobber advertised goo 


are easier to sell, 
thus resulting in larger profits 
through a quicker turnover, has 
repeatedly been stated from the 
standpoint of the dealer. In our 
opinion a little education along the 
same lines is due to the jobber. 
The same arguments apply to him, 
together with other cons‘derations 
due to his peculiar relationship 
with many of his customers. We 
do not think it wise nor reasonable 
to assume that he is so strongly 
entrenched in favor of private 
brands that he will not listen. 
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There is one argument in par- 
ticular which ought to be brought 
home to every jobber of: general 
merchandise, whether of textiles, 
drugs, groceries or hardware. He 
can do more business with a small 
stock of advertised goods than is 
possible with a much larger stock 
of private brand goods. The sav- 
ing in warehguse overhead, and in 
interest on his investment in stock, 
is added directly to the margin of 
profit. Some interesting figures 
have been compiled by the C. A. 
Edgarton Manufacturing Com 
pany, maker of Shirley President 
Suspenders. 

Says the company in a recent 
sales bulletin: 

“There are jobbers who sell 
4,000 dozen Shirley President sus- 
penders a year and never at any 
time during the year have a stock 
of over 300 dozen, 

“Others sell 2,000 dozen Shirley 
Presidents a year with an average 
carrying stock of 100 dozen. 

“A number sell over 1,000 dozen 
a year and buy quantities no 
greater than 80 dozen at a- time. 

“Many sell over 500 dozen a 
year and buy no more than 40 
dozen at a time.” 

There is plenty of opportunity 
to show jobbers as well as retail- 
ers that the sale of advertised 
goods is. worth whole-hearted 
pushing. Of course, mere argu- 
ment will not carry much weight, 
but it is possible to dig up plenty 
of facts and figures to make the 
arguments effective. It would also 
be well worth the trouble. ° 


Originality Thomas Carlyle 
Is once wrote, 


“That man is 
Adaptability most original 
who is able to adapt from the 
greatest number of sources.” It 
is the word “able” to which 
Printers’ INK wants to draw at- 
tention. Few will deny that the 
lawyer who makes the big success 
is the one who searches cases of 
the past, plucks a helpful point 
here and another one there and 
then adapts them most skilfully to 
the case in hand. 
Fashions depend largely on the 
ability of designers to adapt. It is 
the designer best versed in the 
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popular modes of several genera- 
tions ago, or of a city perhaps 
thousands of miles away, who has 
the ability to adapt them to home 
tendencies, that the big houses are 
after, For example, one authority 
tells us, and a perusal of the fash- 
ion journals confirms it, that next 
fall the women will be wearing 
gowns built in the Basque Effect 
of 1880 and that the Redingote 
which was worn in 1860 will also 
be popular. 

Skilful adaptation is reflected in 
those statements. Instead of se- 
lecting the fashions of 1880 en 
masse, the designers with ability 
to adapt have seized the Basque 
Effect of that period; the riding 
coat of Civil War times and now 
that the European Wars have 
come they are mixing in “broader 
shoulders, looser skirts, less slouch 
and more backbone,” as a fashion 
writer put it. 

In the men’s wear field there are 
numerous illustrations of this 
helpful quality—ability to adapt. 
There was a time when athletes 
were the only ones to wear knee- 
length underwear. But some men 
with the ability for adapting ideas 
saw a chance to take that idea and 
create a demand among men 
generally for an entirely new type 
of garment, the market for which 
is growing every day. 

An enthusiastic reader has 
called Printers’ Ink “A Journal 
of Adaptability.” We will pardon 
the twist given to the phrase “A 
Journal for Advertisers” and say 
that when the reader made that 
remark—to use the language of 
the street—he “said something.” 

Printers’ INK seeks to provide 
for the business man, eager to ac- 
quire helpful ideas, a place where 
he may feel sure to find them. His 
successful use of these ideas de- 
pends on his ability to adapt them. 

These ideas will not be the 
secrets of a competitor laid bare 
for a particular reader to take 
over bodily and make his com- 
petitor’s business his own busi- 
ness. But they have been, are, and 
will continue to be, of the sort 
which the man with ability to 
adapt can turn to his own dis- 
tinct advantage. With this ability 
cultivated to a surprisingly small 


degree, a reader may ‘select an 
idea from a department store op. 
ganization story, such as Edward 
Mott Woolley’s last week; gp. . 
other from a trade-mark suit re 
port by our Washington corre. 
spondent; another from a news 
item that Bon Ami has been fea. 
tured in advertisements as q 
cleaner for white shoes. There. 
upon the man with the ability to 
adapt may brace up his own or. 
ganization, give his new trade 
mark design a slight twist which 
will obviate a series of infringe. 
ment suits if the design is registra- 
ble, or start thinking along a line 
which will uncover a new use for 
his product. 

jolgs riggs 

0 aily news. 
Circulations papers has in 
Boom creased ten to 
twenty-five per cent since the be- 
ginning of the war scare. When 
pressmen are sleeping in the news- 
rooms in order to be ready for 
emergencies, it indicates a pretty 
consuming interest on the part of 
the public, 

Not only, in our opinion, does 
this increase in circulation more 
than offset the danger that read- 
ers will become too absorbed in 
the war news to read the advertis- 
ing, but the fact that some adver- 
tisers have dropped out affords all 
the greater opportunity to those 
wise enough to stick. More peo- 
ple are spending more time read- 
ing newspapers to-day than at any 
time since the Titanic disaster. We 
place little weight upon the theory 
that readers‘are too absorbed in 
details of a foreign war to pay at- 
tention to announcements which 
affect their immediate needs. 


When 


Hollingsworth Joins Indianap- 
olis Firm 
ere 


S. W. until recently 
with Barron Collier, Inc., 
Louis, has been appointed sales mat 
ager for the Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. 
Company, Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
Butter-Kist Popcorn Machines. 


De Wees Seewir, who for the past 
five years has been advertising manager 
for the Laclede-Gas Light Co., St Louis, 
has joined the soliciting staff of the 
Fisher-Steinbruegge Agency. 
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Judge 


An advance in rate 


N the first of October, 1914, the adver- 

tising rate in Jupce will be advanced 

to 75 cents a line—with a guarantee of an 

average circulation of 112.500 (95% net 

paid) for each issue in which your adver- 
tisement appears. 


Up to October 1, 1914, we will accept 
orders at the present rate, with the under- 
standing that such orders are not subject 
to cancellation and that the space must be 
used in or before our last issue in the 
month of September, 1915. 


GANG vee” 


GENERAL MANAGER /or 


LESLIE- JUDGE CO. 


New York 
August 13th, 1914 
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War Should Mean Big 
Opportunities 


(Continued from page 22) 
activities of Europe and five bil- 
lion dollars will be destroyed if 
the war lasts more than a month. 
The United States will be asked 
to supply the goods for South 
America and the Far East which 
formerly came from Europe. Ger- 
many and Great Britain annually 
export more than five billion dol- 
lars’ worth of commodities. This 
year they cannot supply these 
goods. Can we? 

“American industries are con- 
fronted with a stupendous task. 
The markets of the world open up 
to us. Congress will take care of 
the merchant marine and, by the 
co-operat‘on of American bankers, 
the finances of the country. Will 
our business men take the oppor- 
tunity afforded them?” 


BILLIONS A YEAR IN PROSPECTIVE 
DEMAND 


Some idea of what the oppor- 
tunity means may be had from the 
figures of world trade. If we 
take the total foreign trade of the 
seven countries embroiled and de- 
duct their total trade with the 
United States, both exports and 
imports, we shall have left a world 
market of more than $6,500,000,- 
000 a year. A large fraction of 
this has been European traffic, 
that is, trade between the dif- 
ferent states, but a large sum, at 
least $2,000,000,000 and perhaps 
$3,000,000,000 a year, has gone to 
Asia, Africa, South America, etc. 
Practically all of this will be lost 
to the warring nations and some 
of it will even come begging to 
the United States, because it is a 
demand and cannot be filled else- 
where. It will come and other 
trade may be obtained without 
serious competition, at satisfactory 
prices. 

It is needless to enlarge on 
what the effect of this would be 
on home industries — prosperity, 
higher wages, enlarged purchasing 
powers, higher prices and larger 
profits for American manufac- 
turers serving the home markets. 

And when the readjustment 


comes and capital is needed 

Europe to reanimate her prom 
trate industries, America wil 
probably be able to spare it with 
out too heavy a drain on her owp 
resources. 


Human Interest Campaign jg 
Farm Papers 


The John Deere Plow Company, of 
Motine, Ill., is taking advantage of the 
sentiment stored up in its fifty years of 
business to build a series of trade and 
farm-paper ads which are attracting 
considerable attention. 

A typical ad shows a farmer dream. 
ing of the increase in the value of his 
farm from $600 to $40,000 in § 
years, while the copy includes the 
lowing: “From valueless frontier land 
to a prosperous farm—how the years 
go. But what of the magic? Good im. 
plements multiplied the work of willing 
hands and the steps of restless feet— 
labor was made profitable. John Deere 
plows turned ‘the first furrows on this 
frontier farm—are turning them yet. 
From boy to man and from man fo 
boy, John Deere plows are associated 
with farm profit.” 


“Fit by Telephone,” Shoe 
Slogan 


A new wrinkle in shoe adverts 
that suggested by the argument of Ri 
& Hutchins, of Boston, that handling 
a line of orthopedic shoes like the 
Educator, which it makes, will enable 
the dealer to solve his fitting problems. 
“You Can Fit Them by Telephone” 
is the caption of a recent ad, which 
goes on to say, “Educator shoes are 90 
staple that, in many instances, they can 
be ordered by telephone, like the 
rocer’s sugar and salt. What dif- 
Foulties you have had in getting feet 
into some of the faddish, changing-from- 
season-to-season shoes, and what sacri 
fices you have had to stand in order 
to get some of these fads out of your 
store! Educator shoes are always sala. 
ble at one hundred cents on the dollar, 


Phillips Joins “Hearst's 
Magazine” 


Edgar E. Phillips, formerly of the 
Aucoin jn ng and McClure’s, and 
recently Eastern advertising managet 
the Business Magazine, has joined the 
New York office of Hearst's Magaswme. 


Southern Orchards and Farms, 
and Houston, Texas. has appoint 
H. Billingslea, of New York, 
representative. 


The Southland Farmer. forme rly 


Joseph, Mo., is using a new style 
J Pp 


our. . 


copy in a list of newspapers to 
tise “Fiddle and Bow” 
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WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


Because of the present war among the powers 
of Europe, it is obvious that the European market 
has been eliminated indefinitely from the field 
of American mercantile endeavor. 


Accordingly, to those business institutions of 
this country who have been serving the European 
market we suggest the immediate necessity of 
developing and cultivating the American market 
more intensively than ever before, if over pro- 
duction and curtailment in output are to be 
avoided. 


Grasp Big Trade Opportunity 


For this purpose there is no method quite so 
effective as a carefully planned campaign in the 
four review publications: Review of Reviews, 
Outlook, World’s Work and Literary Digest. 
These influential magazines reach the richest 
portion of the American market and because of 
their editorial character will be followed more 
closely than any other publications during the 
European conflict. 


The combined circulation of the four review 
publications is close to 800,000 and their indi- 
vidual circulations duplicate with one another 
less than 3%. An effective campaign of six in- 
sertions of 224 lines each can be conducted in 
these four magazines at a total cost of $5526. 


_ You can secure further information regarding 
this suggestion by applying to any one of the 
above magazines or to your advertising agent. 


Develop Your Home Market 
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METROPOLITAN 


The Livest MAP AZHE UR IMM G 


stands sixth, exclusive 
of resident school 
advertising, for which 
we have made no 
special bid 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 











AUGUST MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 7 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FoR 
AUGUST 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Lines, 
Cosmopolitan 26,656 
McClure’s 17,32 
Harper’s Magazine 16,611 
Review of Reviews 15,988 
Everybody’s 15,083 
World’s Work 5 14,560 
13,608 
Scribner’s 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 
Munsey’s 
Hearst’s 
Century 
American (cols.).......... 
Popular (2 issues) 
Boy’s Magaz'ne (cols.).... 
American Boy (cols.)..... 
Atlantic 


Home Life (cols.)........ 
Ainslee’s 

Overland 

BE: MARU As abc's sabes ous 

WIGS! WOES 5 05.080 cic naeee 

Argosy 

Current Opinion (cols.).... 

Blue Book 

Strand 5 8,416 
Nat’l Sunday Mag. (cols.). 3,405 
Lippincott’s 3,186 
Smith’s 8,186 
Smart Set 2,240 
Bookman 1,764 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Vogue (2 issues) 40,400 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine (pages) 15,456 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 12,509 
Woman’s Home Companion. 57 11,567 
Pictorial Review 9,056 
Delineator 8,754 
Harper’s 8,510 
Housewife 8,148 
Woman’s Magaz:ne 7,987 
Designer 7,904 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 7,874 
Ladies’ 7,800 
Modern Priscilla 7,664 
People’s Home Journal.... 7,211 
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Agate VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
. Lines. LEADING WEEKLIES IN JULY 


McCall’s ‘ 6,983 (Exclusive of publisher’s own 
Mother’s Magazine 6,869 advertising.) 
Holland’s Magazine 6,672 Agate 
Woman’s World 4,781 Columns. Lines. 
Needlecraft ¢ 1,743 July 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 122 20,629 
IN Collier’s 8,315 
Literary Digest 68 7,518 
Life 5,496 
Forest & Stream 5,233 
Town & Country 4,663 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own Scientific American .... 4,354 
advertising) Leslie’s 3,282 
. Agate Churchman 3,108 
Pages. ines. Harper’s Weekly 2,800 
Motor (cols.)......ss+ee0. 885 64,708 Outlook (pages) 2,716 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 162 27,293 Judge 2,261 
Architectural Record 26,712 Christian Herald 2,184 
Country Life in America Associated Sunday Mags. 2,056 
(cols.) : 19,898 Illustrated Sunday Mag. 2,050 
Popular Mechanics........ 2 18,368 Youth’s Companion .... 2,024 


System . ve 16,576 All-Story 1,932 
Popular Electricity and 


Modern Mechanics....... 15,680 July 8-14 
Vanity Fair (cols.)........ 83 18,185 Saturday Evening Post ‘ 15,942 
National Sportsman........ 45 10080 Collier’s ira F 8.691 
Craftsman 42 9,478 f 
Field and Stream 42 9,464 

8,820 
Outer’s Book 386 = 8,176 
Suburban Life (cols.)...... 42 7,140 
House and Garden (cols.). 47 6,664 
Outdoor Life 27 = 6,048 
Physical Culture 26 =, 990 
co) CO 2 5,057 
House Beautiful (cols.).... 34 4,887 
Technical Wor'd.......... 21 4,844 
International Studio (cols.) 33 4,662 
American Homes and Gar- 

ES ee are 27 4,648 
Garden Magazine (cols.)... 82 4,494 
Theatre (cols.)............ 25 4,282 
Recreation and Outdoor 

World (cols.)...:....... 27 «3,820 
Arts and Decoration (cols.) 24 3,430 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 15 2,480 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


Literary Digest é 7,693 
Town & Country p 7,076 
Scientific American .... 5,200 
Leslie’s  . 8,817 
Life fi 8,521 
Outlook (pages) 8,164 
Assoc:ated Sunday Mags. 2,657 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1: 2,340 
Judge 2,309 
Churchman 2,240 

1,933 
Christian Herald 1,848 
Youth’s Companion .... § 1,784 
All-Story 1,288 
Harper’s Weekly 1,130 


July 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 15,907 
Collier’s 10,184 
Literary Digest 8,479 
aeieeinte. Life 4,171 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Town & Country 4,091 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES Leslie’s 3,693 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own Forest & Stream...... ee 3,528 
advertising) Outlook (pages) 8,472 
Agate Associated Sunday Mags. 2,562 
‘ : Pages. Lines. Scientific American .... 2,407 
Canadian Courier (cols.). 151 27,180 Churchman 2,297 
MacLean’s (cols.) 22,288 Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,890 
Canadian Magazine 77 17,248 Christian Herald 1,848 
Canadian Home Journal Judge 
NEAR one crea 56 11,300 Youth’s Companion 
Up yr Harper’s Weekly ..... 
*4 July issues. All-Story 
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Agate 

July. 22-28 Columns. Lines. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 76 12,774 

Outlook (pages) 55 12,376 

Literary Digest 64 9,252 

Collier’s 40 7,648 

‘Town & Country 82. 5,410 
Life 26 3,773 

Forest & Stream 18 2,751 

Christian Herald 15 2,520 

Leslie’s 12 2,442 

Associated Sunday Mags. 2,277 

Judge 1,974 

Youth’s Companion .... 1,957 

Scientific American 1,908 

Illustrated Sunday Mags. 1,900 

Churchman 1,798 

Harper’s Weekly ‘ 1,625 

All-Story ‘ 700 


July 29-31 
Christian Herald 2,604 
Life 2,341 
Leslie’s 1,967 
Youth’s Companion .... 906 





LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 


Circulation 
Guaranteed 


The detailed statement 
indicating the quantity 
and distribution of 
LIPPINCOTT’S circu- 
lation may be of interest 
to you when determining 
what mediums are best 
suited for your own 
needs. 


Rate $75.00 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Cur1caco, Itt, 
156 Fifth Ave. 


1312 Marquette Bldg. 





Totals for July 
Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest .......... ; 
Outlook 
Town & Country 


Forest & Stream 

*Christian Herald 

Associated Sunday Magazines 
Churchman 

Judge 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
*Youth’s Companion 
Harper’s Weekly 

All-Story 


* 5 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 


Pages. 
(Ob) SAK esses 385 
(two issues) 


. Motor 

2. Vogue 
(cols. ) BE 

8. Motor Boating (cols.).. 1 

. Arch. Record 

5. Cosmopolitan 

. MacLean’s (cols.)...... 

. Country Life in Amer- 
SN AES) sw 0 0 5 dna 


. Canadian Magazine.... 

. McClure’s 

. Harper’s Magazine.... 

. System 

3. Popular Electricity and 
Modern Mechanics... 

. Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 

5. Review of Reviews... 

. Everybody’s 

. World’s Work 

. Sunset—The Pacific.... 

. Vanity Fair (cols.).... 

. Scribner’s 

. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(cols.) 

2. Woman’s Home 
panion (cols.).....-. 

. Canadian Home Journal 
(cols.) 


Agate 
Lines, 
64,708 


40,400 
27,298 
26,712 
26,656 
22,288 


19,398 
18,368 
17,248 
17,282 
16,611 
16,576 


15,680 


15,456 
15,288 
15,083 
14,560 
13,608 
13,185 
12,880 


12,509 
11,567 
11,800 


11,188 
10,164 
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a ee emma 
Panama—T he Exposition 
Your Fall Appropriation 


Unprecedented conditions will confront every na- 
tional advertiser this Fall. Go slow before finally 
making up your appropriations. 

Panama will officially join the Pacific and Atlantic 
four months from now. This will change the business 
map of most of our western country. San Francisco 
and New York will be neighbors. About the same time 
the great Exposition out here will open to welcome 
millions of people from all parts of the world. Think 
over these things carefully and then ask yourself how 
much you should spend in 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


the magazine that will be right in the thick of these 
events—the magazine that has the strongest possible 
ties with consumers, because of its native makeup—the 
magazine that knows--really knows—the great major- 
ity of retailers out here, and who can give you a 
personal introduction to them 

People are flocking out here already—the thing has 
started—one of the biggest trade boosts ever recorded 
is now close upon us “just beyond the Rockies.” 


TALK PAGE COPY—$200 


“Get In Before The Canal Opens” 
Just address like this : 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


UU 


Or the Eastern Offices: 


Chicago—338 Marquette Building, 
G. C. Patterson, Mgr. 


New York—220 West 42nd Street, 
W. A. Wilson, Mgr. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD Of 
AUGUST ADVERTISING 


1914. 1913. 1912. 1911, 
Cosmopolitan 26,656 30,688 81,390 25,682 
Everybody’s 15,083 18,242 19,432 24,372 
Sunset—The 13,608 15,008 23,912 23,296 
Review of Review? 15,288 16,087 16,632 20,160 
McClure’s 17,232 13,664 14,952 18,368 
Harper’s Magazine 16,611 14,224 18,496 
World’s Work 14,560 ‘ 14,154 
Scribner’s 12,880 
Munsey’s 10,164 
American 
Centur 
Hearst’s 


Metropolitan 

Ainslee’s 

Atlantic Month'y 

American 

Argosy 

Current Opinion ¥ 

Boy’s Magazine 5 5,440 

Lippincott’s 3,584 

St. Nicholas 4,564 3,814 3,976 3,080 15,484 


222,264 222,516 241,482 258,498 944,640 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 40,400 34,884 32,463 26,432 184,179 
Ladies’ Home Journal 12,509 13,513 16,013 18,015 5 
Good Housekeeping Mag... 15,456 13,369 13,997 12,052 
Woman’s Home Companion 11,567 18,056 12,932 12,457 
Delineator 8,754 11,306 10,522 9,836 
Woman’s 10,337 9,829 9,544 
Designer / 10,349 9,801 9,552 
Pictorial Review... Fi 9,000 7,600 9,866 
Ladies’ World 7 9,020 8,000 9,600 
Modern Priscilla 8,137 7,230 9,744 
Housewife 8, 8,800 5,400 7,125 
Mother’s Magazine ix B 6,486 6,696 6,727 
McCall’s 7,375 5,896 4,824 
People’s Home Journal 6,616 5,205 5,928 
Woman’s World 5,685 5,712 6,887 
Harper’s Bazar f 4,016 3,310 3,487 


171,599 171,849 160,606 157,076 


CLASS MAGAZINES 
64,708 71,568 65,016 72,576 
Motor Boating 27,293 29,358 80,492 27,720 
Country Life in America... 19,398 20,179 720,921 23,582 
Popular Mechanics 18,368 20,720 17,752 14,840 
System 16,576 15,778 16,828 17,696 
Popular Elec. & Mod. Mech. 15,680 10,780 9,916 
Outin 9,864 9,016 
Suburban Life 7,310 
6,770 
Physical Culture 5, ols 5,600 
House Beautiful 7 % 6,787 
International Studio 5,600 
Garden Magazine 5,218 
Theatre 4,282 7 5,062 7,014 21,062 


208,962 217,334 214,000 227,867 868,163 


WEEKLIES (July) 

Saturday Evening Post.... 65,252 62,487 66,515 *73,780 267,984 
Collier’s 34,838 34,168 34,960  *36,653 140,619 
Literary Digest............ 82, 26,809 30,764 *28,663 119,178 
Town & Country 28,352 30,897 *37,940 

21,640 24,510 *30,350 

*20,676 21,853 18,458 

*16,080 16,212 15,045 

*9,792 *12,845 9,600 











221,507 219,954 238,556 250,489 





sn Grand Total.... 824,332 831,753 854,594 893,860 
7 2 issues. *5 issues. : 
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July, from the retail merchant’s standpoint, 
is the dullest month. This July, moreover, 
happened to be the dullest in several years. 
Vogue continued, however, to arouse interest 
jn buying, and to bring its advertisers many thou- 
sand dollars worth of out-of-town business. 
Here is one source of their revenue: 


JULY SALES THROUGH 
THE VOGUE SHOPPING SERVICE 


The Invitation The Response 


“Use Vogue as your A woman out in Manilla sent 
ete oe oe Vogue $115 to buy for her a fur 
a sudden purchase to coat, price $75, an afternoon 
make, oF 8 og n frock, price $35, and a wedding 
uy, you f : 
to do 2 wanes sacri- gift for $5. 
ficing the time you : ; 
would otherwise spend Another woman, in Chicago, 


enjoying yourself.” enclosed $50 asking us to pur- 
—Vogue, 15. ng Pp 
ro ee chase the materials and have 
made a frock from an illustra- 
tion she admired in Vogue. 


More than three hundred 
other women asked Vogue to 
buy for them articles ranging 
from hair ornaments to kitchen- 
ware. Their July purchases 
through Vogue amounted to 
$3,382.55.* 


Here is direct evidence that Vogue helps to 
keep the buying spirit alive even in midsum- 
mer. You can picture to yourself how much 
more eager to buy Vogue’s readers will be dur- 
ing the great shopping months that are now 


close ahead of us. 


) 7 agg MS 


Advertising Manager. 


*This sum of $8,382.55-handed back to Vogue’s advertisers in 
July represents, of course, a mere fraction of their normal (direct) 
returns. That Vogue’s advertising patronage runs far ahead of 
other women’s magazines during July, as in all other months, is 
shown by the summary on the opposite page. 
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The Value of Cook- 


Book Advertising 


Factors to Bear in Mind in Order 
to Produce a Book Which Will 
Win the Housewife’s Respect— 
Two Demonstrations Compared 
—The Cheap Book Is Dismissed 
Where the More Costly Is Kept 


By John Orr Young 
Formerly of the Procter & Gamble 
Company 

HIS is a plea for “Better Ad- 

vertising”’ in a much-neg- 
lected branch. The excellent old 
saying, “Whatever is worth do- 
ing is worth doing well” should 
be the inspiration, I believe, for 
better advertising cook books. 
There are something like forty- 
six national advertisers who offer 
free cook books, or free upon 
receipt of postage and packing. 
Because of the very fact that al! 
these people are offering the 
housewife a cook book, it is up 
to the new advertiser to have this 
proposition pretty well analyzed 
before he decides to go into the 
expensive matter of publishing a 


“book of recipes” or “free cook , 


book” or “book of culinary aids.” 
There is a great deal of temp- 
tation for the advertiser to be 
wasteful in what he may consider 
an unimportant part of his cam- 
paign. He is rather likely to feel 
that: “Well, I don’t suppose these 
little booklets do much good, but 
we'll keep printing a few thou- 
sand of them every now and then 
because every once in a while 
they will be read by some house- 
wife, and—oh, well, they are 
probably worth the money.” The 
advertiser oftentimes will feel 
that a cook book is “a good thing 
to have.” Other manufacturers 
have done it, so it must be all 
right! It is. astonishing how 
much money is being wasted in 
this matter of booklet—specific- 
ally cook-booklet—advertising, a 
great part of which might be 
saved by taking the matter a lit- 
tle more seriously and devot:ng 
some constructive thought to it 
and placing it more fully into the 
class-of “certainty advertising.” 
In the olden days, when there 


INK 


were few advertising cook 

and few other cook books on sale 
in the book stores, the housewife 
would prize most any little cheap 
leaflet, or booklet, containing 
recipes and cookery suggestions 
But nowadays it takes something 
very greatly above the mediocre 
to win her respect. 

The book should make a good 
first impress:on and it should win 
her increasing respect as she con- 
tinues with its perusal. If the 
document is cheap in appearance 
she places little value on it and 
she will put it as:de, probably, 
among the pile of other cheap 
literature which comes to het 
home in great quantities every 
week and which she _ vaguely 
hopes to read sometime—but 
never does! If the book makes q 
good impression—if its quality 
stands out above all the others— 
she will take it back to the kitchen 
and use it. And it is then that 
the real advertising, the best ad- 
vertising in the world, begins. 

She makes an actual demon- 
stration from the book. She is 
prevented from making mistakes 
in her use of that particular food 
product. The specific instru 
tions prevent her abusing amd | 
consequently condemn.ng “tie 
product. This is one of the most 
important points, of course, Al 
other is that the book, if prepared 
in an intelligent manner, sees 0 
it that she constantly learns neW | 
uses for the product and makes 
the woman, who ordinarily ase 
one package w.thin a given tm 
use several packages within tap 
time., aes 


“KITCHEN ADVERTISING 


There has been a good 
written about timeliness in advé 
tising—the time the advertisemm 
is read by the consumer, and ¢ 
place in which she reads it. @ 
there be better advertising 4 
food products manufacturem) 
than “kitchen advertising”? a) 
would seem to me that the @ 
effective food-product advertisi 
in the world would be an exp 
demonstrator to go from kitell 
door to kitchen door, d 
strating the product in 
kitchen. That, of course, 18 








nethi 
edigaa 
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fully expensive. The next best 
thing would be to get the right 
grt of a printed representative 
inside the kitchen. Make the 
hook your demonstrator. Make 
the book win the housewife’s re- 
spect for your product. Let it 
be the duty of this printed repre- 
sentative of yours to make your 
food product fool-proof. Let this 
paper-and-ink demonstrator teach 


In a certain food-product cam- 
paign we prepared a book of 
menus, recipes and cookery sug- 
gestions, which was printed in 
two colors and bound attractively 
in cloth. The volume cost several 
times what we charged the con- 
sumer for it. The readers of the 
publications in which it was adver- 
tised were asked to send a few 
stamps to cover the cost of mail- 


the housewife 
quantities of your product, 


ing and packing. 


to use greater 
When Mrs, Housewife received 


Eastern Representative 


Open 
for En- 
gage- 


Successful, clean record of twelve years in New 
York and Chicago as advertising manager, maga- 
zine office manager, solicitor and handler of at- 
counts in service agency and Eastern newspaper 
representative. Can refer to biggest men in the 
business. Western man; hustling producer; capa- 
ble of taking charge, but willing to start in as 
solicitor. Living in‘ New York. Let me tell you 
more. Address Box R K 346, care Printers’ INK. 











 AMSDEN & FICHTNER Advertisiny Art £ 
dp t Oe & 


eBrwernmeci's 


EVIFLAND } 
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COMMERCIAL FILMS 


meal R 
HAROLD IVES COMPANY inc 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE ADVTG. 
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TWO PAPERS 


Read for information. National | 
advertisers who enter the Pitts- | 


burgh field need them. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


| 


Co-operation and 100% efficiency | 


is offered. 
list. 
Flat Combination Rate 


22%c. Per Agate Line 


Include them in your 


for both papers when the same | 
in consecutive is- | 
information | 


copy appears 
sues. For further 


write 
Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 


J. C. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


J. M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bidg., Chicago. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 


150,000 Buyers 
of Known 


Mental Make-Up 


When you have snow shoes to sell, talk 
to people whom you know beforehand 
will use snow shoes—that is common 
sense. 


When you have something to sell to men 
who will buy the good things of life, 
talk to men with hobbies—men who are 
interested in scientific progress. You 
know in advance they have the money 
to buy and the brains to appreciate. 








By combining the buying circulation of 
the two leading publications reaching 
‘men of this type, we have built for you 
a new market. Knowing in advance the 
mental makeup, the wealth and habits 
of this market, you are thus able to use 
sales arguments which have a specific 
and intense appeal. 


Continuous gains as shown in the sum- 
mary, page 84, are indicative of results 
obtained by our advertisers. 


Let us send you’ further facts and figures 
about this new market and how best to 
reach it. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 
& MODERN MECHANICS 


32 Union Square New York City 
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her book she was agreeably sy 
prised! She expected to receive 
a common, ord.nary, every-da 
sort of book of culinary informa. 
tion, worth, probably, the few 
stamps she paid for it, but when 
she unwrapped the package 
found a_ beautiful cloth-boung 
volume, she immediately carried 
it over to Mrs. Cole’s, next door 
to show her “the lovely book she 
received for only a few stamps,” 
The verbal advertis.ng° received 
was enormous—and, after ll 
verbal advertising is very effect. 
ive advertising. The book auto. 
matically advertised itself. One 
of its pages was devoted to 4 
little speech to the housewife, say- 
ing that, since she was so de 
lighted with the book, she was 
privileged to tell her friends 
about it. Even if the advertising 
of the book were to be dscon- 
tinued, thousands of the books 
would undoubtedly be ordered an- 
nually. I term this “automatic 
advertising.” 


LIFE OF SUCH ADVERTISING 


Another thing that should be 
taken into consideration by the 
producer of a cook’ book is the 
length of life of his book. For 
example, a [ttle cheap booklet 
will presumably be scanned with 
a certain amount of idle interest, 
and then be cast aside to take up 
something for which the house 
wife has greater respect. Sucha 
booklet may cost the manufac 
turer only a cent or so to produce 
and deliver, This may or may 
not be. economica!, according to 
the nature of the product. The 
chances are, however, that in the 
long run the manufacturer would 
find that a book for which the 
housewife has a keen admiration 


and respect and which has cost 


him five or six times the amount 
to produce, is a much more eco 
nomical advertisement than the 
cheap one. The good book is te 
tained and the cheap one is dis 
missed. One delivers its insipid 
advertising message in a W 


voice and shabby suit and i 


promptly forgotten. The other, 
dressed impressively in g0 
looking clothes, politely guides 
the housewife to the kitchet 


eet OO oe ats @ ee 














bly. sup. where together they work out a 
' Teceiye rfect demonstration. The house- 
rery-day wife is delighted not only with 
nforma. the appearance but the good 
he few common sense and helpful sug:- 


gestions of the new demonstrator, 
and she selfishly keeps it right out 


Be and : 
1-bound there in the kitchen for months, 
Carried and oftentimes years. 
t door, Let us say that the cheaply at- 
she tired, unimpress.ve solicitor cost 
‘amps,” the manufacturer three cents. Let 
eceived us figure the more impressive one 
rT all at three times this sum. The life 
effect. of the former, we will estimate 


at from ten seconds to a week, at 


au 
On three cents. The latter we will 
to a figure at from a year to five years, 
e, Say: at nine cents. The latter wins! 
0 de. It is very much the same as 
2 Was putting up a cheap sign on a rick-_ 
riends ety fence over which will be 
tising tacked another cheap sign within 
Scon- a few days, and putting up a 
beautiful enameled sign on the 


outside or inside of a grocery 
store, similar to those permanent 
and attractive affairs advertising 
Old Dutch Cleanser. The enam- 





: eled sign costs a great deal more 
d be money, but, figured according to 
the the length of its life, it actually 
the is a lot better “buy” than the 
For ragged sign. 

Iklet cakes: 

with 





Big Output of Corn-cob Pipes 


up Millions of corncobs discarded by 
1se- farmers are annually turned into an 
ha available and useful commodity, worth 
Face more than $500,000, by six factories of 


Missouri. The industry is one peculiar 


¢ raw material put into the pipes 
cost $288,361, half of which went tb the 
armers for corncobs. The industr 
fesents an investment of $280,84 


uce to Missouri. The commodity is the 
nay corncob pipe. The six factories produced 
to 28,171,872 cob pipes in 1912. Three of 
he the factories are in Washington, Frank- 
lin County, and one each in Boonville, 
the Union and Owensville. 
ild Shipments were made to Canada, Eu- 
he tope, Asia, South America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, besides the 
on large number sent into every State of 
st the Union. Not less than 15,000,000 
at corncobs were utilized for the output of 
98,171,872 pipes, allowing two bowls to 
0- each cob, and fi uring for those which 
1e wasted in the process of manufac- 
e The cobs used by the pipe factories 
- were the largest obtainable. Allowing 
d 100 to the bushel, it took 150,000 bush- 
k ad wm. Jt took 880 men and 72 
if ) o make the pipes. 
§ paid $155,406. ng hOO giatacams 
’ 


rep- 
4.— 
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Mention “‘Printers Ink’’ and we will send 
you samples of 


“Kro-Litho 


Chromatic-Lithography by Offset Process 


Better results than 
process plates. No 
plates to buy—save 
money on your covers 
and get stronger stock 
—true color reproduc- 
tion from paintings, 
drawings, photos or 
direct—can work from 
black copy or colors. 


Now running work 
in colors for sixty of 
America’s largest ad- 
vertisers. 


Let us figure on your 
next color work. 


You get real selling 
quality from 
“Kro-Litho—Real Class 


Write for Samples 


Now 





‘*Are you married?” 
It’s a pretty girl’s pic- 
ture in colors ready for 
you—Nicer than ‘‘Sep- 
tember Morn’’— more 
elusively interesting— 
Get it for the asking. 


THE KROHMER CO. 








New York Times. 


Security Blidg., Chicago 



























































The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AYS the Efficiency Magazine: 

“Mr. Melvil Dewey recently 
took an ordinary business letter 
containing 329 words and, through 
the process of elimination, cut the 
letter down to 228 words, thereby 
eliminating 101 words that were 
not alone useless but which bur- 
dened the correspondence unnec- 
essarily. 

“Mr. Dewey, in doing this, 
simply gives a practical illustra- 
tion of what Mr. Emerson says 
can be accompl.shed; to wit, that 
25 per cent of the words used in 
business correspondence might 
better be left out entirely. 

“Many firms are now giving 
more serious consideration than 
ever before to the subject of hav- 
ing their business letters str.ctly 
to the point, realizing that it not 
only saves their time but also the 
time of the recipient. 

“Tt is true that one-third of the 
work that is being dictated and 
typewritten and read is unneces- 
sary, surely a dreadful price is 
being paid for inefficiency in let- 
ter-writing.” 

* 

It is only to be expected that 
matter written in the easy con- 
versational style—as good letters 
usually are—should be somewhat 
loose and at times almost or quite 
verbose. Still it does not follow 
that the letter-writer should be 
hampered by the idea that he must 
keep his words down to the few- 
est possible number, except on 
spec.al occasions when the need 
for brevity is pressing. It is 
quicker in both letter-writing and 
conversation to say “keep out” 
than to say “we are sorry not to 
be able to allow you to enter,” 
but this does not prove that the 
shorter way is always the better 
way. A great many letters are 
brief to the po'nt of coldness of 
lifelessness. An added sentence 
or two, conveying a little per- 
sonality, would be well worth the 
space occupied. 

» * 


* * 


* 


Mr. Dewey does not tell us how 
90 


long it took to do the condensing 
of the letter referred to, of 
whether the business letter-writer 
would really be more efficient by 
studiously endeavor.ng, while dic. 
tating, to condense his language 
or by carefully editing and fe. 
writing his letters. Condensing js 
fairly easy if you have time to 
fuss over what you write. Take 
the first two paragraphs of the 
Efficiency Magasine’s comment 
for example, and compare the fol. 
lowing revision: 

Mr. Melvil Dewey recently cut a 
329-word business letter down to 228 
words, eliminating 101 words that wete 
not alone useless but which burdened 
the correspondence unnecessarily, 

In so doing, Mr. Dewey illuataae 
Mr. Emerson’s contention—that one. 
fourth of the words in correspondence 
might better be omitted. 


The original 78 words are cut to 
49—a saving of 37 per cent! 


* * * 


A man, who is generally credit- 
ed with being unusually creative 
and ready, gives as his secret that 
every week of his life he reads at 
least one book that makes him 
think, 

* * * 

John Lee Mahin’s statement, 
that his agency has_ practically 
always had to revise the original 
outline of action as the business 
to be advertised became _ better 
understood, pleased the Schoodl- 
master, for the Schoolmaster has 
always contended that an adver- 
tising campaign is much like a 
military campaign. Of course 
there are wonderful stories told of 
how military campaigns were laid 
and won years before they were 
fought, but the truth is that the 
campaign changes as it proceeds, 
no matter how careful the pre- 
liminary survey and plan was 
worked up. Conditions come up 
that could not be foreseen. 

The “investigation” in an ad- 
veftising campaign is usually 
worked up rapidly, and a few 
weeks’ study of a business of 
even a few months’ study of tt 
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- SOMETHING NEW 


For the 


National Advertiser 


An Exporter’s Magazine that is destined 
to create a quick demand in all Latin 


America for all United States-Made-Goods 


The New World 
Monthly Review 


IN ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
South, Central and North America 


A Literary and Commercial Review 
of the Entire Western Continent 


Edited by 
THE DISTINGUISHED 


HON. FERNANDO LERNOZA VIVAS 


CONSUL GENERAL OF HONDURAS 


25,000 Circulation Guaranteed—100 Pages” 


smarvmount SAN FRANCISCO | ac. cates 


Business Mgr. CALIFORNIA Adv. Mgr. 

































































For the business (within two or three 
hundred miles of New York) which 


SELLING 
EXECUTIVE 


a clean-cut, capable man (33 years old), 
will soon be available on account of a 
change in policy by the house with 
which he is now connected. 


Eleven years’ excellent ad- 
ministrative, advertising and 
selling experience. Is now 
earning a good salary. 


His judgment, selling instinct, or- 
ganizing ability and thoroughness on de- 
‘tails would be valuable additions to 
some high-grade organization. 


Rather unusual endorsements 
from those vouching for him. 


Write to Box Z 364, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 12 West 31st St., New York. 











100% Efficiency 
50% Opportunity 


I have qualified, under the most ex- 
acting conditions, as salesman, advertis- 
ing man, manager and executive. 

My sales experience has covered both 
the big, slow-moving products direct from 
paar tet to consumer, and _ the 
small, quick-selling merchandise from 
manufacturer, through jobber or re- 
tailer, thence to the consumer. The 
success attained is a matter of record. 

My ability to formulate selling plans, 
prepare copy and direct a campaign has 
entailed knowledge of display, engrav- 
ing, printing and art work. 

My personality is forceful. As a 
competent judge of men I can secure 
from salesmen maximum results. 

I am Manager for a large concern 
and in addition, am handling, for <an- 
other corporation, its entire advertising 
account—won in open competition. 

My desire is to centralize my efforts 
with one concern where ability, ambi- 
tion, love of shard work and thought 
will open a greater field of action. 


Box MN, 683 Printers’ Ink | 








| ditions, a screw breaks and some. 


| so many kinds of goods ap 
| bought by generic names, such as 
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rarely develops all of the in. 
portant conditions. The Service 
man’s early enthusiasm js 
to make him too sanguine as 
how certain things can be done, 
When he gets _ his pet 

slammed up hard against real cop. 


thing buckles. Campaigns are pro- 


What a pity it is, thought the 
Schoolmaster the other day, thi 


grape juice, root beer, Portland 
cement, etc.—names that anybody, 
who has the capital to make 
goods, can jump into the market 
and use. The late-comers can 
make a similar article that is a 
little inferior, if they like; and 
by camping on the trail of the 
pioneers can capture some of their 
business without doing any crea- 
tive work. Doing little or no ad- 
vertising, they can make better 
prices and thus prove to bea 
thorn in the flesh of the brand 
that made the market. Most ex- 
asperating of all, they can argue 
that they give the dealer the 
money that would otherwise be 
spent in advertising and ‘cam get 
away with that reasoning again 
and again. 
ee es 

The Schoolmaster was convetit- 
ently near a drug-store and he 
quizzed the druggist as he sam- 


| pled his wares. 


“Grape juice?” said the drug- 
gist. “We sell much more of 
Welch’s than we do of any other 
brand. Yes, indeed, many of them 
do ask for Welch’s Grape Juice 
instead of calling for just ‘grape 
juice’ and some of them. wont 
drink anything else if you hand 
it to them. We can buy other 
grape juice cheaper than we can 
Welch’s, but if you want my opii- 
ion, I’ll tell you that I think the 
Welch people put out the best 
article.” 

So maybe some of the adver- 


| tisers hampered with the generic 
| name are holding their own pretty 


well. How fine it would be, how 
ever, if they had names of 
class of kodak, vaseline, etcy 


imitators cannot imitate without. 
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running the danger of being 
haled into court! 


Definitions That Escaped the 
Censor 


v, Van PretersoM, Dunvap, Inc. 
Pe emsuitt, Wis., July 20, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here are some real definitions: 
Apvertisinc—The only thing on 
which business men will spend thou- 
sands for the pleasure of endorsin 
their personal whims, notions an 
prejudices or to tickle their vanity; 
the one subject about which everybody 
flinks his own ideas are better thaa 
anybody’s else. 

Apvertistinc Acency—A philanthropic 
institution which derives its profits by 
writing ‘advertisements for the adver- 
tiser without expense to him and insert- 
ing them in publications without ex- 
pense to them. 

Apvertisinc CounsELor—A gifted 
conyersationalist who is so full of bril- 
liant ideas that he is able to make a 
living without working and who sells 
himself to the president and points out 
to him the weak points of the adver- 
tising manager’s ideas. 

Apvertisinc Writer—A human Big 
Ben who awakens desire promptly at 
the psychological moment; the only 
artisan who is expected to make bricks 
without straw. 

ApvERTISEMENT—A verbal, typograph- 
ical and sometimes pictorial creation 
which everybogly could have done much 
better. 

ApverTIsING MAnaGer—An_ office 
luxury who works under the direction 
and with the guidance of the stock- 
holders, board of directorsy president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, sales 
manager, assistant sales manager, sales- 
men, purchasing agent, office manager, 
trafic manager, superintendent and 
some others; he is expected personally 
to wrap and address all electrotypes, 
catalogues, etc., and see that they reach 
their destination promptly. 

Apvertistnc Soticitor—A friendly 
visitor who receives a salary and ex- 
penses from a publication for carrying 
around the country a leather portman- 
teau containing its recent: issues. 

Apvertisinc Meprum—A product, at 
eared manufactured at a heavy loss 
because the rate has not yet been raised 
im proportion to the recent enormous 
mecrease in circulation. 

Apvertisinc ELEcTRoTYPES—Salesman- 
ship in type metal for the dealer to 
use in advertising your product at his 
expense, 

Abvertisinc DerartMENT—A bag of 
sand to be thrown overboard when the 
balloon is sinking; a department which 
1s responsible if the campaign fails 
if it is a big success it is due to “our 
splendid sales organization”); a clerical 
riches maintained for the purpose of 
elping out the sales, billing and ac- 
Counting departments when they get 
behind in their work. 

Cuartes McMurpy. 





Swift’s New Premium Offer 


Swift & Co., in ads which are appear- 
ing in Western newspapers, are offer- 
ing a soap shaker with every package of 
Wool Soap Chips. The purchaser can 
use the shaker for preventing the waste 
of soap in dishwashing, and wherever a 
heavy cleansing suds is desired. The 
offer is limited to one week. 











G° into any good farm home 
of Wisconsin and you will 
find alongside the Bible 
copies of 
WISCONSIN 
wy AGRICULTURIST 











College Advertising 


Collage men will buy your product 

and dealers in college towns will 

push it if you advertise in college? 
apers. Wasteless circulation, 
ow cost, Write for detaiis. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


“Orewauon” 131,428 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 














“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine Ohicago, Ill. 
American JournalofSurgery + 
American Medicine eae 
Interstate Medical Journal « «+ 
Medical Gouncil + + +» « Philadelphia, Pa, 
Therapeutic Gazette - - ~~ Detroit, Mich, 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
8. D, CLoven, Sec’y, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, Il, 
4. D. MoTieus, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Classified Advertisements 





agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five certs an 
Six words to line, 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10 a.m, Monday preceding date of issue, 


No order for one time 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & O©O., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Establishe 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 








DIRECTORY WANTED 


Used McKittrick Directory— 


1913 or '14 edition. Must be in good condition 
and cheap. Address, quoting price, Box J J-468, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











EDITORIAL WRITERS 


Solve Your Editorial Problem 


Your trade paper or house journal must be ably 
edited. But you don’t require a high-priced 
man’s entire time. I'll give ONE such paper, 
in New York or elsewhere, trained, forceful, 
distinctive, circulation-building editorial service 
—at part time cost, RUFUS HATCH HOL- 
BROOK, 50 Union Square, New York. 











HELP WANTED 





NLY AFTERNOON (six day) paper in 
Southwestern city of 65,000 population de- 
sires services of good live, experienced, sober 
advertising man. Give us your record. Address, 
“HUSILER,” Box JJ-482, care Printers’ Ink. 





pyosiness MANAGER WANTED—The pub- 
lisner of a high class, established, and suc- 
cessful magazine is in need of a first class capable 
and experienced man for business manager of 
the publication. The magazine has practically 
a field of its own and asure future. It will be 
necessary for the manager to live in one of the 
vest southern cities and after a satisiactory in- 
vestigation, to invest from ten to twenty thous- 
and dollars in‘the enterprise, Full information 
and best references given and requireu. Cor- 
respondence confidential. A most unusual op- 
portunity for the right man. Address, GOOD 
CHANCE, Box JJ-467, care Printers’ Ink. 





ERVICE SALESMEN wanted: (travelers) 

men or women acquainted with Women 
Wear Specialty and Department Stores, to sell 
service ‘that covers all.” 11beral commissions 
paid. Contracts now being made, Mail q 
tions. THE MERCHANTS’ SALES PRODUCERS o7 
N. Y., 135-137-139 West 26th St., New York City, 





WANT AN ASSISTANT—One who knows 

printing and printing costs thoroughly, 4 
man who can handle detail and yet not bes 
full of “system” as to get tangled up. He will 
be the only assistant with a department of from 
twelve to fifteen under him. I want a man who 
is able to write copy, but not one whois 
floating around on a “copy-writing cioud,” | 
I can take care of that myself, The businessis 
in Chicago. A fair salary is assured, but ma 
must be worth it. Unless you have had practical 
experience outside of ad school training, don't 
reply. Give full particulars in your first letter; 
different positions you have held; salary you ar 
getting, and the exact work you are doingat 
present. If you have a bull dog face, send sour 
photograph. Answer at once as positionis open. 
Address, Box J J-469, care of Printers’ Ink, 





MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES 








EW YORKER, possessing thorough knowl 
edge of advertising and sales campaigns, 
wants Metropolitan agency for some articlethat 
can ve popularized. Box HH451, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Bottled Goods Manufactures 


and manufacturers in almost every line of busi- 
ness can effectively distribute high-class, a 
tractively wrapped chewing gum as an adverti 
ing novelty. Your ad on every stick, All flavors. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. Samples and 
prices on request. ‘THE HELMET AD GUM 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get 
ting in touch with “live” prospects 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.26, 
cepted for a one-time insertion 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING ©, 
12 W. 3ist St.,. New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


eet 
WANTED—MORE THAN A JOB 
Constructive and seasoned solicitor desires to 
change September Ist. Copy writer; age 36; N.Y. 
terrnory. Box HH-458, care of Printers’ Ink. 








ARRIED MAN, twelve years’ experience 
Mii branches of the advertising business 
Wishes to make connection promising good fu- 
ture. Excelient correspondent. Will make good 
advertising mgr’s. asst. Box J J-474, Printers’ Ink. 


WAR [S—well, not desirable. 
A wnter and editor who knows all about war 
js at liberty on Sept. 1. Address, Box JJ-464, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








MAIL ORDER EXECUTIVE 
American, 30, experienced in advertising and 
mail order work (at present engaged with print- 
ing establishment), desires to make a change. 
Moderate salary. Box J J-460, care Printers’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING MAN 
Resourcetul, a successful salesman, a good busi- 
ness man; 10 years in New York; experienced 
buyer of designing, engraving and_ printing; 
wants bigger opportunity. Address, Box JJ-473, 
care of Prinzers’ Ink, 





WHAT PHILADELPHIA organiza- 
tion is going to use a young man, specialist 
on technical cop; ?_ Now successfully handling 
accounts of many of the largest advertisers in 
the engineering tield—analyzing selling problems, 
planning campaigns, preparing copy. Address, 
Box JJ-412, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER with years of 
experience seeks connection offering fair 
salary and good opportunities. Splendid corres- 
pondent; proof-reader; layout man and copv- 
writer; also follow-up letters, monthly bulletins, 
etc. 33 years old; married; good habits and 
best of references, Address, Box J J-476, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with an A-16 

year business getting record Street Car Di- 
tectory and Magazine experience. Now em- 
ployed as Assistant Advertising Manager of 
class publication. Would like to make connec+ 
tions as solicitor with newspaper or general 
magazine of standing. Southern territory pre- 
ferred. Box JJ-466, care Printers’ Ink. 





A YOUNG Manufacturing Executive with 
.* experience in the manufacture of several 
kinds of merchandise desires a position as 
factory manager or superintendent. Can get 
full production, keep promises, prevent confu- 
sion of orders and secure co-operation. A live 
wire who thoroughly understands human nature, 
Costs, wy oven J production, bonuses, and im- 
Proving manufacturing conditions. Moderate 
salary. Address Box EE-393, care Printers Ink. 


A BIG MAN’S 
RIGHT HAND 


Started in business as stenographer. Now 
sales and advertising manager of a small 
manufactory. Want to seeand take active 
part in real promotion work. Age, 28 years. 

ied. If you need a thoroughly trained, 
enthusiastic right-hand man. Address. 
Box JJ-481, care Printers’ Ink, 








BUSINESS IS GOOD 


And some trade journal will need an efficient 
adaition to its editorial staff about September 1. 
Address, Box J J-462, care of Printers’ Ink. 





CAPABLE ADVERTISING MAN, 28, seven 
years’ business experience, three years’ in 
charge of corporation advertising, college gracu- 
ate, married, desires connection where there 
is an opportunity. Efficient executive, also 
thorough detail man. Salary secondary. A-l 
references, Box J J-479, care of Printers’ Ink. 





AMERICAN, 21, GOOD CORRESPONDENT, 
EXPERIENCED IN GENERAL OFFICE AND 
FOLLOW-UP WORK, DESIRES POSITION AS 
ASSISTANT TO AN ADVERTISING OR SALES 
MANAGER. AN ENERGETIC AND EFFICIENT 
WORKER WITH AMBITION AND ABILITY. 
BOX JJ-475, CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK, 





YOU CAN USE ME 


Age 22. Just “chock-tull” of advertising energy 
anda hustler, Ilave studied advertising in all 
its branches. Don’t write funny stuff—forceful, 
human -interest copy is my method. Want to 
grow up with good concern. Salary secondary. 
N. Y. resident. Will go anywhere. Suppose 
we get together—I'll make good. Address, 
Box JJ-477, care of l’rinters’ Ink, 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY capable producer of 
Direct Advertising—house organs, :eaflets, 
folders, booklets, letters, etc,—will be at your 
service September 1. He understands his busi- 
ness thoroughly, is a conscientious, hard worker, 
and can take full charge of all your advertising 
and publicity requirements. Give him a chance; 
you will find him a valuable asset. Prefer 
Cleveland or at least Northern Ohio, Address, 
ADVERTISER, 1361 East 116th Street, Cleve- 
land, O. 





THERE are many newspapers in medium size 
towns who could get a lot more business 
than they do. -What they need is a man who 
can visit the local merchants—offer suggestions 
—prepare copy — pull stunts,etc. /.\so prefer- 
ably a man who has had experience in handling 
National Advertisers; who has been in the Ser- 
vice Departments of large Advertising Agencies 
and knows the in’s and out’s. Such a man—I 
am, and for the right paver I can get business 
Drawing account and commission basis—year's 
contract. Two of the largest agencies in New 
York City recommend me and tull particulars 
will be forwarded on request. Address, Box 
JJj-480, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau, Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





START NOW in the Publishing 

Business and enjoy 
the boom about to begin. We have several good 
propositions, HARRKIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 28rd St., New York City. 
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Roll of Honor 











ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, ay. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 

I, 1914, 6,544, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Aventny Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,286 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 156,680, sc. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,632. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591. 
Peoria, Aventng Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daly, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July, 
1914, 12,768. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Haws-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,596. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Zvexing Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy 
1913, 9,281. April daily aver. 14,753. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Comrser-jourma:. Average 1913, 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 51,328. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
5.664. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810 

Portland, Avensng Express. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,003. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, aaiiy. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,788. For July, 1914, 
77,630 daily; 68,466 Sunday. 
Ine apsoivte correctness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
re of the News is guaranteed by the 
EE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn. net average circuiation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136, lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 





Boston, Avening Transcript (@@), 
tea table paper. Largest amount o1 week day ag, 
Lynn, Avening /tem. Daily sworn ay, tou, 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 16,873. ‘Two cons, 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughiy, 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daii verge 
for 1913, 19,498. ” 
Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to 
"13, 21,904. I'he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcire, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, $1.3) 


MINNESOTA 
The absouute accuracy of 
Stock & Home's cifculating ram 
A is guaranteed by the Printers’ jn; 
alae Publishing Company. Circulation 
AN is practically confined to 
TEEO mers of read 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western. Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to Teach 
this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi. 
monthly. Actual average ior first 7 months 
1914, 111,714. 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W, | 

Murpny, publisher, Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

TEEO 1013, daily 7ridume, 106,763; Sun- 
day 7ribune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nattonai Harmer ana Stock Grow, 
Mo. Actuai average for 1913, 125,608 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. tst, Igy, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 

Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
108,269; daiiy,61,755; Axquirer, evening 41,00. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin& 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,’ 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, Alb. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 164,00. 
For July, 1914, 126,967 daily; Sunday, 108,008. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
Wy 1914, 22,801; 22,887 av., June, 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation tha 
all other Erie papers combined. & 
Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadélphia, The Press (@@)i 
Philadeiphia's Great Home New 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks andis 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions fo 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 19,90; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulatim 
average 1913, 13,576. 
West Chester. Local New, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. fot 
1913, 16,186. In its gand yea 
Independent. Has Chester Co, 
and vicinity for its field. 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is 
in the State ia agricultural wealth, 
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Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “ Charter Member A. B.C.” 
York Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913 
19,187, Covers its territory. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Kvenins /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —swort 
Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©). Sun- 
day , 30,494 (@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
ly, Daily Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Dc agnic AI Sun to every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 6,680 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age ior twelve months ending 
gDec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 


Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 


28,014. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, July, 19:4, 


6,368. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 te Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
isa gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great proaxctive 
valwe to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913. 67.080; Sunday, 
' In March, 1014, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21.681. 
Tacoma, New:. Average for year 1913, 


20,610 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Waily average, June, 
1914, daily 6,646; semi-weekly, 1,838, 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dic. 31st 1913, 6,832. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State, Rate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,286, 
MAINE 


TH Boening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 














paperscombined ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 
THe Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
3 ing want ad medium of the great 
GUAR Northwest, carrying more paid 
7 to want ads than any other daily 
. newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
: dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. 


MARYLAND 


THe Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





NEW YORE 
Ts Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classifieu Rates, 
sworn Circulation statement, and rate card. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
if Bide Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
Tos Salt Lake 7rtbune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


fold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 

Bakers' Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, pest known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13. 17,266. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Kesorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@) 

Boston Avening 7 ranscrspt (@@), established 
1830. ‘I'he only gold mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Pudligqne (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journa: (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn agie (@@) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoevcr mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia nrst. 

Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, sow one cent—the best for the least. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
«@o) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro» 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 


























RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 

among 600,000 people. ‘Ihe R. 1. Bible.’”’ 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. ° 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 


over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@), icads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avensng Wisconssn (@@), the 
only Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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VANITY FAIR. 


CONGRATULATE you on be- 

ing so superior and so sophisti- 

cated. We are accumulating a 
few discriminating people in every 
community and | can see them going 
after Vanity Fair. 


—GEORGE ADE 


UDGING from your paper, your 
birthday plans will miss their ob- 
ject because Vanity Fair becomes 

a year younger each September. 


—CHARLES FROHMAN 


publish an illustrated month- 

ly equal to the English ones 

—does any mam ask higher 
praise ? 


—ARNOLD DALY 


ANITY FAIR is a wonderful 
aby. Its second summer 

finds it sound and lively and 

free from the perils of intestine war. 


—JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


HERE is something of true 
style about Vanity Fair, some- 
thing at once light, entertaining 

and well leet, I heartily hope for 
its continued success. 


—BLISS CARMAN 


FIND I really need Vanity Fair. 

It keeps me a little in touch with 

all the fripperies, insincerities, 
vanities, decadent arts, and sinister 
pleasures of life. 


—JACK LONDON 


This little group of appreciations, selected at random from 
several hundred birthday letters, suggest how interesting 
Vanity Fair is to those people most intimately concerned 
in the Theatre, Society, Books, Music and Sports. 


Advertising Manager 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 








